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ANY of our most useful every- 

day articles depend upon 
rubber to make them unfailingly 
waterproof or durably elastic. The 
name Kleinert’s is your guarantee 
of the real protective qualities of 
good rubber in Dress Shields, Jiffy 
Baby Pants, Household Aprons, 
Buster Brown Hose Supporters, Crib 
Sheets and many other articles. 
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Every Mattress 
Needs Protection 





Expensive mattresses are per- 
fectly protected by Kleinert's 
pure rubber Crib Sheets and 
Rubber Sheetings — guaran- 
teed proof against water and 
acids. Kleinert’s Stockinet 
Sheets are especially soft and 


ST 
may be scrubbed on a board 
with soap and water, 





Attractive Water- 
proof Bibs 


Kleinert's Bibs protect baby's 
clothes, are dainty and becom- 
ing, and may be washed in a 
moment with soap and water 
Made with or without sleeves, 
of pure rubber, rubberized ma- 
terials, or lined with rubber in 
different colors 











For the New Baby 


Kleinert’s Infant's Layette 
Box is for new-born babies 
and includes some special 






I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fiftn Avenue, New York City 











x Parents, We Are Here! x 








HIS magazine has been launched 

because of our overwhelming con- 

viction that mothers and fathers 
would welcome such a_ publication. 
Yours is the all-important, often be- 
wildering, yet always loving task of 
caring for your children. Ours is the 
privilege of helping you. 

In clinic and in classroom there is 
much talk of child psychology, of labo- 
ratory findings concerning the working 
of the child’s mind and body. Doctors 
deftly juggle calories and vitamines 
and psychologists establish facts about 
habit formation. But when the special- 
ists have all gone home, it is Father 
and Mother who are left alone with the 
children. Theirs is the problem of the 
baby who refuses milk; the three-year- 
old who won't eat spinach; the angel- 
faced child who is given to fibs and re- 
bellion; the daughter in her teens who 
will hide her youthful bloom under cos- 
metics, and a son in college who wants 
his own motor and a raccoon coat in 
his freshman year in order to hold his 
own. ‘These are merely a few of the 
stern conditions, not theories. that con- 
front the heads of families. 

The harassed parent is frequently 
told when difficulties arise that they 
are of his own making. Somewhere, in 
the training of his children, he has 
blundered. And then he is informed 
that by seven years of age the child’s 
character is practically determined— 
“its pattern established.” No wonder 
that parents suffer from bewilderment, 
worry, and frequent discouragement. 


And so parents, teachers, and all 
friends of children, we are here! Our 
aim is to bring to you who are out on 
the firing-line, the scientific findings of 
the specialists cuacerning the child’s 
needs of mind, body and spirit from 
birth to the twenty-first year. We hope 
to set them before you with simplicity 
and sympathy, with humor and with 
understanding. 

If you have special problems, tell us 
about them.. We shall not attempt a 
glib answer, a quick and easy cure-all, 
but we shall go to the wisest person we 
can find who specializes on that sub- 
ject and bring you his help, often by 
building an article for this magazine 
around your practical problem. We 
shall give all the “whys and wherefores”’ 
so that the next difficulty will be easier 
to meet. 

It is a new world of loving under- 
standing, wise tolerance and humility 
into which today’s pioneers in child 
study lead us. There is an awakening 
of new ideas and ideals concerning the 
relation of the parent to the child. 
There is a definite helpfulness, a direct 
“right about face” that brings new 
vision. 

A glance at the list of our editors 
shows the character and ability of the 
trained men and women who are giv- 
ing their support to this magazine. We 
wait confidently for your response, 


both as readers and contributors, to this 
new effort to supplement the work that 
is being done to improve the race at its 
source—the children. 
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« Announcing— 


The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


HIS EQUIPMENT integrates the 

successive units of Master Scrolls 
and Master Books and mechanizes them 
into a single effective instrument 
through which the simple, basic tools 
and materials of modern civilization and 
life are employed by the child in his 
natural desire always to be 'oing some- 
thing—to manipulate thing... to repre- 
sent the things he sees, to creaie and to 
express himself, and through which he 
may conquer the endless variety of 
problems and situations which con- 
stantly confront him. 


IN THIS PLAN 


Pictures are brought under com- 
plete control for effective use by the 
child in the processes of self-education. 


Books begin to serve new uses 
and purposes. 


Materials heretofore wasted or 
destroyed as useless about the home 
begin to serve precious economies and 
definite uses and purposes in creative 
effort. 


Tools heretofore thought im- 
proper for use become the best play- 
things of even the smallest childreu. 


7 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


250 Park Ave., N. Y. City , 


i 
Toronto, Canada 7 


4 


Although the first unit of the Master 
Library—Master Scroll A and Master 
Book One—first appeared only in June 
of the present year, more than, two 
thousand letters have already been re 
ceived voluntarily from parents, ex- 
pressing their enthusiasm for and 
satisfaction with this unique plan. 


Mail the Coupon 


Send us the coupon below with your 
name, address and ages of your children 
and we will gladly send you descriptive 
literature of the New C hautauqua Desk 
as well asa free sample for home use of 
our Hy-San Colors just adopted by the 
Board of Education of Chicago for use 
in the primary grades throughout the 
City. 


A 


4 literature de- 


Please send 


scribing the New 

7 Chautauqua Desk and 

4 a Free Sample of the Hy- 
7 San Colors adopted by the 


7 30ard of Education of Chicago. 
Lewis E. Myers & Company 7” "tint 
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wr... ; 
7 Street and Number 
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7 Names and Ages of Children 
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You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in CuiLpreN, The Magazine for Parents. 
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A Magazine for Parents 


To Serve the Largest Group in the World 
Having a Common Interest 


By Georce J. Hecut 


President of the Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 
and Chairman of the Board of Editors 


ARENTHOOD is the greatest profession in the 

world. Engaged in it is the largest group of people 

with a common interest. This new magazine will 
serve as a medium for the interchange of experience be- 
tween mothers and fathers. While most of them consider 
their children to be “different from other children,” never- 
theless there is enough similarity in the problems of parents 
so that the mutual interchange of experience in this maga- 
zine as to the methods of rearing children will un- 
questionably helpful. 

We consider human beings to be “children” until they 
“come of age’ at twenty-one. We will, therefore, consider 
their problems from the crib through college. There are 
three principal phases of their existence: physical, mental 
and spiritual. Under these heads, we shall consider all 
matters of health, education, vocations, recreation, as well 
as character building and personality. 


| e 


Constructive Sympathy Supplants Criticism 

Everybody is blaming the home these days for the de- 
fects of our civilization, and yet who is helping the parents 
to a better performance of their function? 

There may have been a time when the parental instinct 
sufficed to preserve the life of the child and to further its 
best interests. But, with the complications of our modern 
civilization, the limitations of that instinct are being nar- 
rowed down to an inadequacy which is gradually recognized 
and still more slowly remedied. Take the matter of physical 
care alone, a far simpler problem than that of character de- 
velopment. Seventy-five per cent of all school children, 
according to reliable statistics, have some physical defects 
which might have been remedied or removed had the parents 
known what to do. Every physical handicap means an 
impairment to successful or happy living. 


Facts from the Fountain-Head 

Doctors in their practise, bacteriologists in their labora- 
tories, psychologists in their clinics, teachers in their 
classrooms, visiting nurses and social workers in their 
rounds, are all finding out things that are vitally important 
for parents to know and to practice. A number of our great 
universities have recently established Institutes of Child 
Welfare Research which are making important discoveries 
that should have the widest dissemination among parents 
everywhere. This new magazine will endeavor to publish 
authentic information gathered from all such available 
sources and will present it in an understandable, practical 
and interesting manner. 

There are menus and recipes for children’s foods, and 
fashions and patterns for children’s clothing. There are 
articles on constructive things for children to do, including 


serennentenye 
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games, sports and handicrafts. There are reviews of books 
for children and books for parents about children. There 
are recommendations as to motion pictures suitable for 
youngsters to see. There is a Parents’ Forum and each 
month a program for group study of child problems, with 
an authoritative article to serve as the text for the discussion, 
and many other features, making what we believe will be 
a well-rounded magazine on all parental problems. 

This magazine must intrigue the interest of fathers as 
well as mothers. We hope both parents wil! read it together 
and discuss it amicably. We should be distressed to have it 
used by one side of the house as an argumentative weapon 
of attack upon the other! 

The magazine will make available much useful informa- 
tion which its readers can adapt to the needs of their own 
home. If this publication does nothing more than make 
parents realize that the care and training of children is a 
complicated, difficult task, as well as a joy, one that 
challenges their best thought and requires a certain amount 
of specialized knowledge, it will, we believe, be more than 
justified. We propose that it shall also bring both inspira- 
tion and definite practical information to those who are the 
creators of human lives and moulders of human destinies. 

A Parents’ Forum—No Axes Ground 

The magazine has been pledged the editorial codperation 
of many of the leading educational and child welfare authori- 
ties. A number of agencies in this field have appointed 
representatives on our Board of Editors. 

This magazine has no propaganda purpose. It cham 
pions no special theories. It will attempt to deal practically 
with controversial matters and will concentrate on supplying 
reliable information upon which there is general unanimity 
of opinion among the leading experts. 

Children are largely what their parents make them. 
Important as is the influence of the school and the church 
in the life of a child, that of the home is infinitely greater. 
What will come out of the home depends upon what the 
homemakers put into it, on the intelligent care, training and 
far-sighted preparation for life which parents give to their 
children. The children of today will determine the world’s 
tomorrow. 

We dedicate this new magazine to the interests of 
parents for the sake of their children. We pledge our- 
selves to use every possible effort to make it authentic and 
practical, interesting and inspiring. We solicit articles from 
our readers as well as criticisms and suggestions. We in- 
dulge ourselves in the pleasant thought that, in the nature 
of things, our subscribers will be our friends and collabo- 
rators, both in editing this magazine and in spreading the 
good news of its existence. 
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Will they be among 
the fortunate few? 


HEN a mother dreams 
and plans for the future 
of her children, often she 


unwittingly forgets the vital im- 
portance of her little girls’ feet. 
If she only knew that most grown 
women have some form of foot weak- 
ness, She surely would take steps 
now to prevent her daughters 
from being nagged through life 
by painful, disheartening foot 
troublesand the fatigue that results. 

The most critical time is during 
childhood and youth, as a prominent 
Chicago physician pointed out. ‘More 
womens’ feet are impaired”, he said, 
“‘benween the ages of eight and eighteen than 
at any other age.”’ The blame is traceable 
to rigid, wrongly shaped shoes that cramp 
and restrict growing feet, to short shoes, 
or to short stockings. 


A young girl who wears Cantilever 
Shoes has a better chance of becoming 
a healthy, happy woman because she is 
building bodily health from the very 
foundation. The flexible, all-leather arch 
of Cantilevers insures strong foot arches 
in later life by permitting the muscles of 
the foot freedom ‘of action. Only by 
natural exercise can these muscles build 








Announcing models for 
LITTLE GIRLS and MISSES in the CANTILEVER SHOE | 





up the strength necessary to hold the 
twenty-six bones of the foot in arched 
formation. Feet strongly arched are 
thus prepared to sustain the weight 
of the body when a girl reaches 
womanhood, and she becomes one of 
the fortunate few who enjoy complete 
foot health. 

Growing toes lie straight in Cantilevers 
and function normally with every step 
because of the adequate toe room pro- 
vided in these naturally shaped shoes. 
The heel of the Cantilever is slightly 


( antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN - - WOMEN - - GIRLS 





wedged on the inner side so as to 
encourage graceful, natural walk- 
ing, with the toes straight ahead 
and the body weight distrib- 
uted evenly over the foot. Out- 
toeing, which throws the burden 
on the inner and weaker side of 
the foot, is a common cause of 
flat foot. 

Perhaps you are among the 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who have found 
true foot comfort and freedom 
as a wearer of Cantilever Shoes. The 
same features in these shoes that have 
been helpful to you are now available 
in the new Cantilever models for young 
girls. (The smaller sizes are suitable as 
well for little boys). If you have a 
daughter or if you know of a young girl 
whom you would like to have enjoy the 
advantages of the Cantilever Shoe, may 
we invite you to the nearest Cantilever 
store to inspect these models? 


Cantilever Shoes are made for men, 
women and children. The most fas- 
tidious members of your family will 
find styles to suit them, for Cantilevers 
are designed to please the eye as well 
as to ease the foot and keep it healthy. 











A study of foot conditions and shoe 
requirements of women over a pe- 
riod of many years has demonstrated 
to us with growing force the need of 
proper footwear for young folks. 
Much of the damage to feet is done 
while the foot is growing. Growing 
feet need shoes that fit comfortably, 
with room for the toes and freedom 
to exercise. To meet this great need, 


& 


the Cantilever Shoe is now being 
made in juvenile models with flex 
ible arches and natural lines so that 
growing feet may still have their 
natural shape and vigor when ma- 
turity is reached. Cantilever Shoes 
for little girls and misses are now 
available in most sections of the 
country. These shoes have unusual 
fitting qualities. 

Cantilever Corporation 





ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 

distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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The Calmady Children 


We 
We 


This picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 15 on 
of the most beautiful pictures of children ever painted 
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The Stuff Contentment is Made of 


% By Dorornuy Canrietp FisHer 


HERE have always been a 
few people in each generation 
of men who thought it would 
be a good idea to find out something 
about the real needs, capacities and 
desires of mankind before clamping 
upon them the rigid forms of any 
particular cult or school of thought. 
But they have been so few, compared 
to the ant-like members of our race. 
How many anthropologists, psychi- 
atrists, biologists and other learned 
specialists in human nature and so- 
cial relations are there now, in com- 
parison to the total population ? 
Furthermore, in the field of adult 
life, out the 
ictual facts about folks has encoun- 


any attempt to find 


the world 


Though 


Com- 
merce in general does not want to 
find out (or to let anybody else find 
out) whether 


tered passionate prejudices. 


Mothers and 


human beings most Twis 





Fisher as the author o 
Children, 
Mother, The Brimming Cup and The Bent 


g, and as a popular speaker on child and 


% 


selves, to take the best possible care 
Modern 
has taught them that they cannot 


of their children. science 
take good care of their children with- 
out learning something about the real 
needs, capacities and desires of the 
human organism. All that they are 
finding out about how to keep chil- 
dren happy, strong, well and “good’? 
is true of children not because they 
are young, but because they are hu 
The same things are true of 


man. 
their parents, and will be true of 
these same children even when they 
have passed their twenty-first birth- 
days. 


We have all learned thoroughly 
that the young child is “bad” not 


large knows Mrs. in being 


f The Home-Maker, 
The 


because he takes delight 
harmful, but because he is not get 

Montessori : : 

ting the freedom necessary for cre- 


ative activities, or because he is not 


enjoy the possession of many objects home problems, the little Vermont town physically strong and well, or be- 
r the leisure for creative activities. where she lives points to her with pride as cause he leads a life that seems hope- 
Commerce naturally wishes to find a home-loving wife and mother who prac- lessly dull to him, or for some other 
ut just one thing about humans— tices the sound philosophy she preaches cause which we have the power to 
vhich are the strings to pull to make correct or modify to some extent. 
them desire more and more objects ko} 3 ©} We have also learned that no num- 


ind to prevent their doubting the 
value of material possessions. 

Statesmen (as we call our politicians) seldom wish to 
onsider abstractly what would bring happiness and health 
) the largest number of people, but to consider how they 
an be handled in large masses with the least bother to the 
eople handling them. 

Science, as we often meet it now, is far more interested 
n comparing those “forces of nature” which lie outside of 
1an than in learning about those which dominate him 
rom within. 

But there is a class of moderns (and a class which is 
iologically kept numerous enough to hold its head up in 
mparison with the total of any population) which of late 
as perceived that it needs to learn some of the main facts 
bout human nature, and which encounters far fewer and 
ss envenomed prejudices in its path than any other class 
hich has ever conceived this idea. Parents are moved emo- 

onally by the strongest driving force there is, love for their 
hildren, to do the best by their little boys and girls. And 

iodern parents are learning that their best may be very 
bad indeed unless they know some of the laws of life which 
yovern the small human organism they are trying to develop. 
Varents have always desired, at any sacrifice to them- 


ber of expensive toys or fine clothes 

will make a child, starved of his real 
moral and intellectual food, either happy or “good.” What 
we have really learned is that the same thing is true of 
everybody, even when the expensive toys are the latest thing 
in yachts, jewelry, fine houses, or glistening automobiles. 
They are not the stuff from which human contentment is 
made. 

Now this piece of information about what human beings 
really need and like has been lying around loose from the 
beginning of time! But only the very few scattered philoso- 
phers, saints, and wise men in each generation have ever 
taken it to their hearts and believed it. Maybe something 
will really happen as the innumerable army of parents 
learn over and over in the laboratory of the home that the 
requisites for human health and happiness are really not 
great possessions, material prosperity and predatory activ- 
ities, but rather a fearless, loving life, well-balanced between 
with creative activity for 
its joy, rather than the grabbing of toys from somebody else. 


physical and mental occupation, 


Our generation of parents has learned thoroughly that 
this is true of the human being in the kindergarten. When 
will we take the next step and reflect that it is true of the 
same human being as school child, adolescent, or adult? 










or girl lays the foundation for 


By Heten T. Woo tey, 


Illustrated by Dorothy Hope Smith 


VERY parent worthy the name regards his child’s 

success in school as important. In school for the first 

time a child is measured in terms of community 
standards. Years of study of school careers have proved to 
us that school success is a good index of success in general. 
On the whole, the children who do best in school are those 
who make their way most successfully in the world. We 
must not allow ourselves to be deceived on this point by the 
careers of a few geniuses who were school failures. They 
are exceptional, not typical. Parents do well to be concerned 
about school progress. The difficulty is that they do not 
begin to be concerned in time. 

There are two aspects of a child’s initial encounter with 
school which many parents fail to understand; first, the way 
in which the home life of the child before entering school 
has laid the foundation for success or failure in school 
work; and second, the way in which the child’s emotional 
attitudes toward other human beings and toward school may 
make or break his school life. 

Entering school is one of those sudden breaks in life, only 
next in importance to being born and to getting married 
The first break with home, the first attempt to become one of 
a social group of his own age, means a change of horizon 
and of emotional adjustment for a child which may be very 
difficult, and is sure to be very thrilling. Adults have a 
complacent way of discounting childish experiences and 
emotions which is by no means justified. The sorrows and 
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joys of childhood are very intense, and 

not to be lightly brushed aside. The fear, 

the of failure, or, on the other 

hand, the success and feeling of com- 

petence of a young child is not only a 

very real experience at the time, but may 
be conditioning his future life in ways that we are only just 
beginning to understand. No single experience of young 
childhood is apt to have greater possibilities for good or ill 
than adjustment to school. The child’s world suddenly 
changes from one in which the home and the family have 
filled the horizon, to one in which the teacher and the school 
group begin to overshadow the home in dramatic value and 
social interest. Father and Mother suddenly cease to be the 
only standards of knowledge and virtue—there is the 
teacher, and other fathers and mothers. Home standards 
and customs begin to be called in question, and measured 
against the community. The social center of living suddenly 
shifts from relationship to parents to relationship to school 
mates. The Wise parent tries to see, and foresee, this cata- 
clysmal event in the life of the child, tries to prepare him 
for it, and to see him safely through it. 

The first and best understood function of the school is to 
teach the child certain contents of knowledge. He must 
learn to read, to write, to use numbers. He must increase 
his stock of information and his vocabulary. Many parents 
would say offhand that no preparation for this phase of 
school should be undertaken by the home. The school has 
its own way of introducing the child to reading and to num- 
ber work, and does not wish to be anticipated or interfered 
with by home instruction. True enough, and yet no truer 
than the fact that home preparation, the kind the home must 
give whether it recognizes it or not, is helping to determine 
how able the child will be to take hold of school work. The 
learning the school demands requires certain fundamental 
skills, motor coordination, sense discrimination, vocabulary, 
experience with the everyday things in the world. The de 
gree of general motor ability a child has depends in large 
measure upon how many things he has been allowed to do 
at home. The wise mother allows the two-year-old to pull 
off his own clothes, to try to put them on, even though they 
go on backward and upside down, to feed himself, even 
though he does some spilling, or occasionally breaks a dish. 
She gives the baby pencils and crayons very young, and 
gradually teaches him what he may.mark on, and what not, 
nor does she feel that a tragedy has happened when he tries 
scribbling in a book or on the wall paper. If wisely treated, 
he will not do it often, and he has to try it sometime. Scis- 
sors and hammers in the hands of the two- or three-year-old 
seem even more menacing to household treasures, but these 
tools, too, the young child will learn to use legitimately, if 
he is given the right things to cut and hammer. No child 
can be brought up without taking some chances. A cut dress, 
cut hair, or a few dents on the furniture should be regarded 
as necessary hazards in bringing up a child. There need be 
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only a few such mistakes if the child is wisely taught. 
The child who is allowed to handle objects and use tools 
freely acquires a motor facility which makes it possible for 
him to meet the demands of the school successfully. Writ- 
ing, for instance, is only one special application of motor 
control. The mother who feeds and dresses her child long 
after he can do it himself, who keeps pencils and tools away 
from him for fear he will injure an immaculate house with 
them, who will not let him handle and 
carry things at home for fear he will 
break them, is hindering the child’s 
preparation for school. 





the constructive handwork of the mod- 
ern school, or in learning to write. 
Restricting a child’s motor activity 
unduly has the further bad effect of 
limiting his knowledge about the world. 
Little children learn to see new things 
and new aspects of old things by han- 
dling them. Quickness of 
eye goes with quickness of 
hand. The act of discrimi 
nating visually among all 
the little black marks which 
mean letters and numbers to 


the adult, is a real intel- 
lectual achievement to the up 
small child. Some of these 

discriminations, which are 


immensely puzzling to chil- 
dren, depend upon an un 
derstanding of the right and left hand relationships of 
things. The difference between a b and a d, the way a 3 
turns, whether the 6 and the 9 have the quirk on one side 
or the other of the stem, these are purely matters of right 
and left in space, which are apt to have no meaning at all 
for a young child. The less experience a child has had in 
handling and manipulating and finding his way about, the 
less apt he is to have any way of grasping right and left 
distinctions. Some children see no sense in regarding 15 as 
something so different from 517. They cannot tell whether 
the sequence of letters in a word goes one way or the other, 
saw and seem the same to them. The child whose 
spatial sense and judgment is undeveloped is sure to find 
school work hard. Some of the activities which help in build- 
ing a knowledge of space are the Montessori cylinders and 
insets, simple puzzle pictures and the “fitting together” toys. 

But learning to read involves more than good discrimina- 
tive ability. It involves.a knowledge of words. The larger 
the vocabulary a child has, the more easily will he learn to 
read. The child who must learn the word and learn how to 
recognize it when he sees it has a double task. Children 
learn words not by instinct, or by mere growth, but by being 
talked to and read to, by having new experiences which de- 
mand the learning of new words, by being encouraged and 
stimulated to express themselves. Very little children who 
live in a silent adult atmosphere, who are laughed at when 
they talk, who are suppressed and made to keep silent a 
great deal, who are not read to early, are at a disadvantage 
in learning words. Most children could learn, easily and 
with joy, more words than they do before they enter school. 

A child who has not yet grasped the idea of a series in 
space, is not ready to learn numbers. All the endless piling 
up blocks, playing train, stringing beads, and putting pegs 
into boards is beginning number work. 

The home is thus, willy-nilly, either preparing or fail- 
ing to prepare the child for school instruction. But the 
school is not merely a place in which to be instructed, it is 
also a miniature society in which the child for the first time 
makes his way on his merits with his fellows. His social 
arena is not merely the school room, but the playground as 
well. Here again his fundamental skills count. The child 
who can run and jump and climb fearlessly has a social 
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And the business of piling blocks together 
may become a fine educational exercise 


advantage. If mother has carried him about and wheeled 
him about long after he could walk, if she has kept him 
from going up and downstairs early for fear he would fall, 
if she has always pulled him off ladders and warned him 
not to do this and that for fear he will be hurt, if she has 
kept him from having scooters, or roller skates, or veloci- 
pedes, because they are dangerous, then he will not be able 
to make himself felt in the playground group. If he cannot 
express himself easily and confidently 
in words, he will not have a good 
chance of helping to direct playground 
activities and become a leader. Here, 
as in the school room, quickness of foot, 
hand, eye, and tongue, counts immeas- 
urably. A child’s future ability to play 
his part effectively in his social group 
will be in part determined by his suc 

cess on his first playground. 

In discussing the way in which skills 
of various sorts help to make or mar 

the start in school, we have 
touched upon only one aspect 
of the problem. Equally im 
portant, both in the school- 
room and on the playground, 
=<. rT are the child’s emotional at 
titudes. Only too often par- 
ents accept a child’s emotion- 
al makeup as though it were 
a visitation of God. He is 
stubborn, they say, he is shy, 
he is domineering, he is quar- 
relsome, he is very affectionate, he is extremely sensitive, he 
is sly, he is truthful, as though these characteristics were to 
be accepted as given aspects of personality determined at 
birth and not to be modified. As a matter of fact, the mod- 
ern study of young children is rapidly convincing us that 
such traits are due far more to the way the child is treated 
by adults in very early years than to inheritance. Social and 
emotional attitudes are well developed by the age of five, 
and are sure to condition a child’s reaction to school. 

While all of a child’s social and emotional attitudes 
toward life play a part in his adjustment to school, there are 
a few that are apt to become storm centers. One of these 
is his type of response to authority, one is his attitude toward 
property rights, and a third is his tendency toward friendli- 
ness or the reverse. 

Attitudes toward authority, at the age of five, may differ 
all the way from a fixed desire to resist and disobey on the 
one hand, to a distressingly slavish acceptance of authority 
and consequent loss of initiative, on the other. The parent 
who has the ideal of complete and unquestioned obedience, 
and who is forceful and consistent enough to obtain it, is apt 
to have the child who distresses a good teacher and delights 
a poor one by alw ays doing as he is told, and furthermore, 
always waiting to be told what to do. His whole attitude is 
that of finding out what authority requires and then com- 
plying, an attitude which, if maintained, is sure to result 
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and inefficiency. In the 
long run, self-directed ac 
tivity is what counts, not 
slavish compliance. 

On the other hand, an 
unsuccessful attempt at 
bossing is apt to result in 
the negative type of child 
whose first reaction to a 
command is to resist and 
disobey. The teacher, like 





the parent, becomes an Spilled milk and a few 
ceiienintad te Ti dialed broken dishes—the wise 
antagonist tO De Gereated, mother ignores these and 
if possible. The child allows her two-year-old to 


whose dominant response feed himself 


is resistance, will not only be a dif- 
ficult member of a school group, 
but he will have his attention con- 
stantly distracted from the task at 
hand by his habit of trying to get 
out of anything he is asked ta do. 
The wise parent regards obedience 
as a mere stepping stone to inde- 
pendent, self-directed 
activity, and knows 
how to secure the 
child’s intelligent 
compliance with rea- 
sonable rules and 
regulations. The task 
of living thus becomes 
not a running battle 
between parent and 
child, but a coopera- 
tive enterprise for 
common ends. The 
child whose home 
treatment has been of 
this type can adapt himself to reasonable school rules, while 
making his own contribution to school procedure. Rebellion 
on the part of such a child probably means that something 
is radically wrong with the school. 

Children’s attitudes toward property rights should give 
us even more concern than they do. There is no school in 
the land, large or small, public or private, in which the gen- 
eral attitude toward property is satisfactory. Stealing is 
distressingly common among all classes and conditions of 
society, and destructiveness is rife. A child’s feeling about 
property goes back to his earliest experiences. All little chil- 
dren tend to be free about appropriating the things about 
them which are attractive. The fundamental instinct to 
handle and explore is strong and points to real need. The 
endless process of feeling of things, lugging them about, 
taking them apart, and putting them together is education at 
one and two vears, and indeed never ceases to be education 
Legitimate as the impulse is, it must be trained early, as well 
as given scope. A child of eighteen months, and less, can 
learn to let certain things alone, and should do so, but there 
should be many things within reach that he does not need 
to let alone. Mine and thine is understandable distinction 
at less than two years. Toys should be of the kind that 
tend to construction, not to destruction. Blocks and tinker- 
toys are far superior to mechanical toys. The interest of a 
mechanical toy is soon exhausted, unless the child can take 
it apart, which is usually treated as destructiveness. It is 
a dangerous thing to let a child form the idea that the most 
interesting thing to do with possessions is to destroy them. 
Destruction of school property will be treated as a misde- 
different level from destructiveness at 


The shoe may go 
on the wrong foot 
and the rompers 
backwards — but 
puzzling these 
things out is prep- 
aration for the 
class room 


meanor on a 
home. 

If a child enters school with no well developed standards 
about possession, he is apt to take the easy and accustomed 
method of appropriating what he sees about him. The very 
wise teacher would consult with the parent about the child’s 
evident desire for crayons, or books, or money, that belong 
to other children, and suggest ways in which those legitimate 
desires could be met, and the child at the same t’me taught 
about ownership. But not all teachers are wise, nor can 
they be expected to assume the main responsibility for types 
of training which should have been given the child at home 
while he was much younger. Only too often the teacher sees 
nothing but a serious misdemeanor in the child’s behavior 
and tries to correct him by letting him feel the full weight 
of the social disapproval meted out to the thief. Far from 
curing the child, she may set up an emotional complex which 
tends to make such behavior persistent. She may cure the 
stealing, but give the child a sense of social failure and 
inadequacy which will be as much of a handicap as the 
habit of stealing. Nor can the teacher alone be blamed for 


very 


the outcome; the initial responsibility is that of the 
parent who failed to cultivate so necessary an atti- 
tude toward the world at the right time. Before a 
child enters a group of his peers he must be 
equipped with the fundamentals of group behavior. 
The way in which a child is given to reacting to 
his fellowmen, is a third attitude of great impor- 
tance in his school career. Some children of five 
are friendly and confident 

and forthgoing, both toward 

adults and toward children. 

Others are painfully shy, or 

self-conscious, or suspicious, 

or negative in tendency. Ad- 

justment to school cannot fail 

Doworay ore Smite to be profoundly influenced 

by these modes of reaction. 
A great deal of scientific 
work still needs to be done 
to make clear to us just how far the emotional at- 
mosphere that surrounds a baby moulds his way 
of responding to his fellow men, but even now we 
can be sure that it has a profound effect. Mother 
is sometimes entirely too successful in simplifying the baby’s 
environment and centering his interests and affections in 
herself. The child whose relationships have been too ex- 
clusively with a companionable and affectionate mother, 
finds it extremely difficult to include any one else in the 
circle. He suffers under separations from his mother, and is 
apt to be shy and withdrawing with other people. School 
becomes a painful ordeal, to be endured only until he can 
get home. In the past mothers of this type have been much 
admired as devoted and successful, but now we are begin- 
ning to understand that the mother who gives her baby vital 
companionships in babyhood with other people, and accus- 
toms him to some variety in his social satisfaction, is doing 
a much better piece of work in preparing him for making 
his own way in the school, and later in the community. Self- 
consciousness is often the result of over-emphasizing social 
approval and disapproval as a means of discipline. The 
mother who constantly trains her small child by telling him 
what people will think of him if he does this or that is 
centering the child’s attention entirely too much in the 
impression he is producing. He may, by the age of four or 
five, become so obsessed with the idea.of what people think 
about him, that he scarcely dares do anything for fear it 
won't be right. Such a child is in no frame of mind to 
throw himself into school work or school play. Suspicious- 
ness in a little child is universally the result of a lack of 
candor and honesty in adults dealing with him. A child 
who has been controlled at home by being tricked and told 
petty lies, by being threatened with punishments that rarely) 
happen, and promised rewards that do not materialize, car- 
ries over his well-founded scepticism about adults to the 
school. He is also very sure to try in his turn to get his way 
with companions by the same methods. 

The keener the insight the parent can obtain into these 
mechanisms of character formation which are moulding 
personality in young childhood, the better chance he has of 
directing them. Most parents want their children to be suc- 
cessful, but they fail to understand their own part in start- 
ing the child toward success or failure. They fail, above all, 
to grasp the fact that the most important preparation of all. 
not only for school, but for the larger community life of 
which school is the first stage, goes on during the pre-school 
years. 

It is true that daily living up to school age is what really 
gets the child ready for school, but it is also true that some 
special preparation for school, as such, is necessary in the 
period just preceding school entrance. In meeting any new 
situation it is important to prepare the child’s mind for what 
is coming. Taking the child to the doctor’s office is a case 
in point; the child who is tricked into going, or who is 
reassured by a fussy, solicitous mother who is herself wor- 
ried, is very sure to make a scene and disgrace his family. 















On the other hand, it is quite possible to prepare a child 
to meet the pain and discomfort of the doctor’s procedures 
with courage and dignity. 

In much the same way the family attitude about going 
to school helps to fix the child’s mode of attack upon school. 
He may have heard school discussed by adults as a place 
in which the chief thrill was to be found in getting into 
mischief, annoying the teacher, and winning fame by 
naughtiness. Only too often Mother’s and Father’s accounts 
of their own school careers are of this type. He may have 
been threatened with school as a —_ 
punishment. 

Occasionally a mother is so unwise 
as to tell a child that the teacher will 
get even with him for all his sins; || 
“You needn’t think you can behave 
this way when you get to school,” she 
says, “the teacher won’t stand for it.” . 
She may even go further and describe 
the dire things the teacher will be apt 
to do. Such a mother is usually 
amazed if you point out to her that || 
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her child’s unsuccessful start in school—his reluctance to 
go, and the difficulty he caused after he got there—was the 
direct outcome of her own way of presenting school to him. 
She probably did not expect to be taken seriously, but the 
child who is entering an unknown realm has no way of dis- 
counting what is told him about it. 

It is just as possible to present school to a child as a place 
where learning will be a joy and life will be full of interest 
and enthusiasm, where the teacher will be a new and help- 
ful adult friend, and the children delightful playmates. The 
child who enters school in this spirit 
has at least a fair show of finding 
what he is looking for. Indeed, un- 
consciously he helps to create the 
school atmosphere he has been led to 
expect. 

The child who greets his school- 
mates and his teacher with friendliness 
calls forth a friendly response. Even 
at the age of five and six, what one 
gets out of a social relationship de- 
pends on what one puts into it. 





‘HE very helpful program 

for group study which 
you will find this month on 
page 47, has been based on 
Dr. Woolley’s article Before 
Your Child Goes to School. 
It takes up the subject of in- 
struction in the home before 
the child enters school and 
outlines how the very begin- 
nings in the child’s mental 
life may be made the basis 
for successful work in the 
class room. This article may 
serve the leader of a study 
group for her monthly topic. 
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First Lessons in Concentration By ELINOR PETERSON ALLEN 


CLASS of Second Graders was absorbed in a bit of 

playwork that held a great deal more significance 
than might be apparent at first glance. They were drama- 
tizing the story of a boy who drove his cows to pasture each 
day, with the assistance of his dog. And as the children 
moved about, absorbed in the little drama, the earnestness 
of their purpose was reflected on every face. Occasional 
giggles were unchecked by the teacher, but were quickly 
suppressed by the small audience themselves. 

Suddenly “cow” spoke up. There was a quick protest 
from a little girl. ‘“A cow must not talk.” The “cow” 
subsided meekly. The small girl had been so engrossed in 
the imaginative game that “cow’s” lapse seemed to her 
unpardonable. Her entire attention was focused on the 
thing before her, just as the teacher had intended. 

This ability to concentrate upon whatever he is engaged 
in doing is one of the most important things to be learned 
in school life, and is to a large extent the measure of a 
child’s progress. 

Just as this teacher was using a play incident to fix the 
children’s attention on one thing and, at the same time, 
open their minds to the possibilities in it, so a mother can 
train a small person of three or four to concentrate in baby 


fashion upon his toys. By limiting the number of articles 
given him at one time he will learn to extract every bit of 
pleasure from them before tossing them aside for something 
new. He will examine the playthings and put them to 
every possible use in his effort to understand them. Next, 
he will begin inventing new uses for them. When he 
tires of one toy, it should be exchanged for something else 
But he should not be bewildered by being given too great 
a number of toys at one time. That method simply scatters 
his attention, and the more he spreads his interest, the thin 
ner it becomes, till it finally wears out, and he begins to make 
incessant demands for attention and amusement from his 
mother. Overdoing his entertainment simply tires him, 
and offers no inspiration. Why should he reach for things 
that are continually handed to him? 

A baby’s education begins through his play. His mother 
is laying the foundation for a sound, smoothly working 
mind when she implants in her child the idea of doing one 
thing at a time, and doing it wholeheartedly. In this way 
he gradually acquires the habit of concentration. The child 
who enters school understanding what it means to fix his 
attention on the thing before him is destined to make 
greater headway than the one who has no such ability. 
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OU and I have, I am sure, at least 

two things in common or you would 

have given scant attention to the 
headline of this article: we are both parents 
and we love our children. It so happens 
that my life-work, especially in recent years, 
has brought me in contact with parents who 
have felt the need of help, and I have come 
to know the perplexities of other parents 
in addition to my own. 

It helps a great deal in the understand- 
ing of the modern family problem to re- 
alize how easy it is in these days for the father to neglect 
his children unconsciously. In order to earn a living and 
provide for the economic necessities of a family, most of us 
are obliged to be away from home a great part of the day. 
We see little of our children in the morning before we 
hasten to our work; when we return at night we are tired 
and need quiet or recreation. 

The consequence of this situation is that in the average 
home in America the father contributes too little to the 
family life and the mother too much. It may be natural 
and good for young children to be more with their mothers 
than their fathers,. but it certainly is not wholesome for 
these children to be brought up almost exclusively in the 
fellowship of their mothers. Fathers have something also 
to give the growing child, something that mothers cannot 
ordinarily give so well. 

You and I cannot be good fathers unless we face this 
fact squarely and make it the cornerstone of our family 
program. Unfortunately only those of us who are specially 
favored, like the farmer, can have our children with us 
often during the day. For this very reason we must care- 
fully plan to be with our children or run grave risk of 
neglecting them in the way that can hurt them most. Unless 
we deliberately arrange to provide for fellowship with our 
children, we are apt not only to deny them the greatest 
gift in our power, but also to be forced gradually to assum« 
a role which makes impossible any sympathetic understand- 
ing between our children and ourselves. 

For example, do you not know fathers who have been 
made family bankers and policemen? It has become their 
primary business to draw checks and punish the children. 
When they come home at night they listen to tales of dis- 
obedience and portion out measured punishment; when thev 
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When Us Fellows Talk It Over 


hurry away in the morning they leave a freshly written 
check on the breakfast table. None of us can be of any 
real value to our children if from early years they have 
been accustomed to think of us as the ones who bring home 
bundles, draw forth money from our pocketbooks, and 
inflict punishment; yet unless we contribute something in 
the form of fellowship we become of necessity associated 
in the mind of the child with family finances and punish- 
ments. 

It would be a most unhappy mistake on our part to 
suppose that we must plan to be with our children from a 
sense of duty. Such contact is merely formal, never has 
real lasting substance. If we are really to associate with 
our children we must enjoy them, and I have come to feel 
that when fathers have neglected to give time to their chil- 
dren, they have hurt themselves as much as the children. 
Once a father discovers the charm of his child he uncovers 
a source of joy second to none in life; children inspire, 
instruct, draw out the fever of competitive life, and add to 
the zest of living. We can never find more profitable or 
more loyal comrades than our own children, once a genuine 
fellowship is established between us. | 

Perhaps you were as fortunate as I was in having a 
father who played with his children. Although a busy, 
hard-working man, who could not give me any of the 
luxuries of life, he was generous indeed with his time when 
opportunity permitted. His comradeship was not a solemn 
obligation, for I doubt very much if he ever felt any ought 
in the matter at all, but he followed a natural inclination 
and that made his gift all the more precious: certainly I 
was envied by the boys on the street, for as I now look 
back upon my childhood I cannot recall anv other father 
who played at all with his children or gave them any 











considerable degree of comradeship. I do not believe my 
father had any conscious idea of influencing me, but I am 
sure that he did influence me very much. If you had a 
similar experience you can bear testimony that in no way 
can a father influence his children so much as by close 
contact in playing and fellowship. 

A father’s fellowship does not solve all family problems, 
but it goes a long way in building up a wholesome at- 
mosphere and bringing all the major problems of home 
life to a happy issue. In any case, thus far I have never 
had a very serious family problem brought to me from any 
home where the father has been liberal in the time he has 
given to his children. Some years ago I was called upon 
to help the daughter of a very ambitious and successful 
man of affairs. By great 


early years of childhood. I have allowed my children after 
the third year, each in turn, to visit my college classroom. 
Although the experience has been hazy, it has undoubtedly 
given a sense of satisfaction to the child and a basis upon 
which I have been able gradually to construct a sympathetic 
appreciation of my life-task. It is easy for us to forget 
how interested our boy or girl is in “what Daddy does.” 
If we are to have any hope of helping our children in the 
adolescent years of stress, we must start early to develop 
the conditions of a sympathetic understanding, and one of 
the best ways is to help the child get a clear grasp of the 
work we do when we are away from home earning our 
living. As the child grows older he will love to have us 
talk over with him our problems and our ambitions; if in 

any way he can help us, 





industry and _persever- 
ance he had obtained a 
nation-wide reputation. | 
While engaged in his 


struggle for fame, he had ___ || Nine Special Pointers 


been absolutely neglect- | 
ful of his children and | 
they had been entirely 
brought up by their 
mother, who was by no_ | 
means fitted to.take so | 
| 
| 
| 
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great a_ responsibility this experience often. 
without any help at all 
from her husband. He 
was both astounded and 
mortified by the repeated 
failure of one child after 
another as they went out 
from the family roof into 
the full responsibilities | 4. 
of life. When the father 
came to me for counsel 
respecting his daughter’s 
problem, he showed anger 
and humiliation. Among 
other things he said, “I 
do not see how a daugh- 
ter, knowing who I am 
and the standing I have, 
could do things to dis- 
grace me.” Now the fact 
was that his daughter - 
had no grasp at all of 

the significance of his 

work in the world or the . || 

great effort he had made _ || 
to obtain his reputation. 

I suggested to him that 

he take his daughter into 

his office and let her be- || 
come acquainted at first 
hand with his work, and 
that he give her less 
money and more of his 
time. He accepted the ss 


the better. 


uw 


periences, 


ests. 


8. Remember that 


1. Begin to give your child attention soon after his 
birth. The too intense fixation of the child on his 
mother is usually due to the father’s neglect. 


Occasionally, at any rate, be alone with your little 
child, even if for only a short time. 
If other persons are always 
present when you are with the child, you don’t have 
| a fair chance to start your own fellowship. 


3. In your comradeship with your older children, let 
each child have at least one or two experiences of 
being with you all alone. If this can be for a two or 
three days’ trip or the same length of time of keeping 
house while the rest of the family are away, so much 


From their early years encourage your children to 
talk freely about the things that happen to them. This 
will help you understand them and will save them 
from unnecessary suffering due to hesitancy in bring- 
ing you their problems. 


. Stimulate your children’s 
things that concern you by telling them your ex- 


6. Allow your children to come in contact with your 
friends and visitors, and in other ways get them to 
know people who will bring them wholesome inter- 

It is not good even for parents to have a mo- 

nopoly of a child’s fellowship. 


7. Don’t attempt to entertain your child at a time 1] 

when your mind is so occupied with other matters } 
that you cannot enter into the spirit of the occasion. 
Children have subtle insight and they resent more 
than adults being cheated of their contacts. 


your adolescent 
sponsibility as well as fellowship. 
themselves on their children and defend a mischiev- 
ous, distrustful intrusion by calling it fellowship. 


9. If you are wealthy don’t try to buy substitute fel- 
lowship. You may be able to find a splendid compan- 
ion for your child, but this, however good, cannot 
take the place of a father’s comradeship. 


even though but a little, 
nothing will please him 
more. 

The fellowship of a 
father with his children 
also helps in the solu- 
tion of one of the most 
menacing of family situ- 
ations. The father may 
feel not only that he is 
too much away from his 
children, but he also may 
fear that the mother is 
handling the child un- 
wisely. No two people 
could possibly agree 
with reference to every 
detail of family manage- 
ment. The perplexity of 
some fathers is due, 
however, to a much more 
serious conflict of opin- 
ion. The mother may 
seem to be too indulgent, 
over-strict, or so erratic 
as to be actually hurting 
the child’s disposition. 
In such cases it may be 
that the father is help- 
less if he tries to change 
the family régime, be- 
cause his wife cannot 
be convinced of the error 
|| of her ways. But he can 
at least offer his chil- 
dren, through fellow- 
ship, a taste of a differ- 
ent kind of reaction and 
to some extent provide 
|| an antidote for what he 

considers harmful. We 
all make mistakes, and 
] it is most encouraging to 
|| see how much parents 
can blunder in their 


The mother has 


natural interest in the 


requires self-re- | 
Some parents force 








suggestion and went to 
work in a whole-hearted 
manner to win her sympathy. The task was not hard. She 
at once became interested in his work and even went so far 
as to take special training that she might be able to help 
him more. Her social difficulties that had seemed so great 
rapidly dissolved. Now she is the one child in whom he 
takes the greatest pride, the only member of a large family 
that has given him any amount of satisfaction. 

You must not think of comradeship as just sharing the 
experiences of your child; that is only half of a wholesome 
relationship between father and child. It is just as im- 
portant that the child share your experiences. Introduce 
your child to your place of work, if you possibly can, in the 





= ——==! treatment of their chil- 

dren without seriously 

hurting them, if only a genuine atmosphere of affection is 
maintained. 

There are fathers who believe that their sons need com- 
radeship, but that their daughters can safely be left en- 
tirely to their mothers. No graver mistake could be made 
than to discriminate between sons and daughters in the 
giving of comradeship. Daughters particularly need their 
fathers if they are to have normal attitudes toward men. 
Girls are proverbially fond of their fathers and transfer 
early and naturally a large part of their hero-worship to 
them if given any opportunity at all to have fellowship. 
City and suburban fathers will find that they can please 











their children immensely if they entertain them at lunch 
in the city as Dad’s special guest. This can be done easil) 
and pleasantly as soon as the third year, on some day when 
the child has to be taken to town. ‘The mother does not 
need to be present, for the child is so proud to seem grown 
up that he will be on his good behavior. I speak from 
experience when I say that I have enjoyed such occurrences 
immensely and the child has been delighted. Older children 
can be taken by the father alone occasionally to the theater, 
concerts, games—whatever seems likely to interest them the 
most. 

On the first Christmas of my children’s entrance upon 
adolescence, I have made each of them a gift of definite 
promises of social invitation. The first gift took the form 





OB and Sally Thompson, 
aged twelve, sat quietly, 
even decorously, side by 

side, on the roof of the garage. 
From their point of view it was 
one of the most comfortable and 
advantageous places one could 
choose to sit. It was secluded, 
since a great oak shaded it. It 
was far enough removed from the 
center of domestic action so that 
they were not apt to be interrupted 
ly commands from their mother. And it furnished a com- 
prehensive view of the neighborhood. 

As usual, Bob was whittling a piece of wood. Various 
flights of inspiration had resulted in something resembling 
a totem pole. But he whittled absent-mindedly. Plainly, 
something was disturbing the Thompson Twins. It was 
Sally who put their worry into words. 

“What will they do next?” she questioned. 





“Goodness only knows!” exploded her brother. “Isnt 
it the worst 
*And they all belong,” volunteered Sally. ‘There’s Mrs 


Turnbull and Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Elliott and Mrs. Lee 
and Tom’s mother and Betty’s mother and ia 

‘They would!” groaned Bob. 

‘Just listen!’ whispered his sister. 

Through the open windows of the house drifted the voice 
of their mother at the telephone. 

“Yes,” she was saying. ‘The next meeting of our Child 
Study Class will be on Wednesday. We are go'ng to take 
up Discipline and Punishment.” 

“Golly Loo!” S lly gave vent to her most treasured and 
villainous exclamation. 

‘That's what I sav,” commented her brother. ‘Can vou 
imagine it? ‘A Child Study Class!” And they are going 
to get together—all of them—and talk about punishment 
and things like that. Gee, Sally, we haven't got a chance!” 

Worrv was written large on the two sun-burned and 
snub-nosed faces of the Thompson Twins, sitt'ng there 

top the garage. For at least a moment there was no other 
sound than that of Bob’s whittling. 

“Can't we stop them?” Bob turned to his twin sister with 
an imploring look. “Can't vou think of some way to stop 
them ?”’ 

“Nothing will stop them—not after they've got started.” 
Sallv pronounced sagely. ‘“They’ll like it too much. They'll 
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The Thompson Twins 
Talk Things Over 


14 


of a coupon bond, made of a sheet of paper, typewritten, 
colored and shellacked. Each of the five coupons, when 
detached, was good for one trip to the theater, of which the 
child was very fond. This year my thirteen-year-old gets 
a small check-book; each individual check, when signed, 
permits her to draw upon my time to the amount of a 
trip to any one of various places of interest, for, unlike her 
sister, she is more interested in the every-day affairs of life 
than the drama. No gift can so please children as these, 
and surely five or six afternoons in a year spent in this 
fashion represent no serious drain either upon my time 
or my pocketbook. Such investments bear heavy interest 
in confidence, influence, and adult friendships in the years 


to come. 


all get together and talk us over 
and have a lovely time, and then 
they'll drink tea. You can't stop 
that.” 

“Well, what can we do?” Bob 
was unusually helpless in the face 
of this situation. Its psycho- 
logical and social aspects seemed 
to stagger him. 

“T tell vou,” Sally grew red in 
the face from excitement, ‘“Let’s 
have one too.” 

“What do you mean’” from her non-comprehending 
brother. 





“Let's have a study class—or whatever they call it.” 

Bob grinned. 

“We'll get all the kids in the neighborhood,” expanded 
Sally, “‘all of those whose mothers are in the grown-up one 
and we'll meet and we'll talk about parents.” 

“Not bad!” from Bob. 

“And we can appoint some of us to listen in on our 
mother’s meetings and give us a report.” Sally waxed 
impressive. ‘And then we'll know just what they’re up to.” 

‘But what are we going to do—just meet and talk?” 
questioned her brother. “‘We ought to do something.” 

“We can have tea,” suggested Sally. 

‘That’s nothing,” said Bob. ‘‘We’ve got to do something 
to show our mothers we are on the job and aren't going to let 
them get ahead of us. What will it be?” 

Sally turned upon him eyes that shone with a sudden 
inspiration: ““How about asking our Fathers to belong to 
ours?” she suggested. ‘“‘And we could have it a club for 
the study of mothers.” 

“Not bad!” approved Bob with a chuckle. “I heard 
Dad tell Mother, just the other day, that he wished to 
heaven he could understand women.” 

“Mother and the others will be scared when they find 
out we've got Fathers in our club,” prophesied Sally. 

‘Come on, let’s join everybody up and buy buttons and 
evervthing,” shouted Bob. 

And off the garage roof scrambled the charter members 
of a would-be Children’s and Father’s League for the Study 
of Mothers. - 

“How to Live Without an Income” is the problem dis- 
cussed by the Thompson Twins next month. Grown-ups 
may look forward to shrewd comment and sage council 
from the lips of the irrepressible twins. 
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Do You Know Your Child’s Teacher? 





Parents should visit 
schools for two rea- 
sons. First, to un- 
derstand something 
of modern school 
methods 





DISCERNING 

teacher tells 

me that forty- 
eight hours after school 
has opened she can pick 
out the children whose 
parents are interested 
in their school progress. 
Such a boy or girl ar- 
rives on time, is neatly 
dressed, has clean 
hands, and is supplied 
with the proper school 
equipment. His home- 
work is prepared, he is 
not sleepy from going 
to bed late, and he ex- 
pects to like his teach- 
er. He has everything 
that makes a_ happy 
child in school. A pu- 
pil’s success in the 
classroom depends very 
largely upon the parents’ active, continuous, and intelligent 
interest. A school career can be made or ruined by the 
father or mother at home. 


a 


Starting the child right at the beginning of each school 
year is tremendously important. He is in another room; 
perhaps in another building approached by unaccustomed 
streets. The teacher is strange to him; some changes have 
taken place among his classmates; he is about to make 
new friends. He is given fresh books, advanced lessons, 
and more difficult subjects. He feels just the way his 
father does when he takes a new job or his mother does 
when she moves into a bigger house. He has entered an 
unknown country and his future lies before him. If he did 
badly in school the previous year, he has another chance in 
a new environment. If he did well, perhaps he will do 
even better in the improved surround ngs. 

Cooperation between the parents, both father and mother, 
and the teacher is necessary if a youngster is to get all 
he may out of school. We figure that a child spends about 
n-ne per cent. of his time in school and ninety-one per 
cent. in his home and home neighborhood. If the physical 
conditions, the activit‘es, and the ideals of the two factors 
are harmonious, he will grow in body, mind, and soul. The 
importance of an int*mate and friendly relation between 
these influences can hardly be overestimated. A child is 
most unfortunate when he is told one thing at home and 


another at school. The world is a bewildering place at 


By Rosert E. Simon 


President, United Parents’ 
Associations of New York 


Second, to make the 
acquaintance of the 
teacher who is so 
very important in 


the child’s life 
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best to such a young 
person and unless he 
has clear and consist- 
ent guidance he 
doesn’t know how to 
act. Tantrums, tricki- 
ness, and unhappiness 
are a child’s logical re- 
action to discord among 
his elders. 

Parents should visit 
schools for two reasons. 
First, to understand 
something of modern 
school methods. Sec- 
ond, to make the ac- 
quaintance of the teach- 
er who is so very im- 
portant in the child’s 
life. 

Much criticism of 
modern education is 
due to lack of informa- 
tion. Teaching methods change constantly and they usually 
change for the better, but some of us find it easier to criticise 
than to find out what is really going on. 

Jimmie, for instance, announces at dinner: “We had a 
movie at school today.” “A movie?” demands father. 
“Yep,” replies Jimmie pleased at the attention he has ex- 
cited, “Elephants. Going to have another next week!” 
Then father, if an excitable man, is likely to rant along 
the line of “Isn’t it enough that they run to the movies all 
the time after school? Always begging for quarters! Now 
they must have movies in school too. We went to school 
to learn lessons when I was a boy.” And so on. 

Jimmie goes back with the idea that movies are silly and 
a bit wicked in the classroom and the next time a picture 
is thrown on the screen to show, perhaps, the cotton fields 
of the south or some tale of exploration, Jimmie is snick- 
ering and whispering and losing his geography lesson. 
If father or mother had asked the teacher they would have 
found that children now learn about elephants by seeing pic- 
tures taken in the jungles instead of reading a paragraph 
in a book and repeating it w thout any very definite idea of 
what the paragraph is about. Knowledge does a child just 
as much good if it doesn’t hurt him when he’s getting it. 

Educators are so optimistic as to think that more of 
it sticks. But Jimm‘e is too young to be able to explain 
this to father. 

Or Susie brings her number work to mother for help and 
mother is helpless before a mysterious process called “cast- 
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ing out nines.” “Ask your father,” says she. Father, not 
ready to confess ignorance, finds that the easiest way out 
for him is to say that this new method is all nonsense, and 
to instruct Susie in the good old way he was taught. . This 
doesn’t help Susie a bit at school even when she announces 
loftily that father doesn’t believe in the new method! Later 
on a note to the parents informs them that Susie is behind 
in arithmetic and Susie gets scolded by her teacher for not 
having learned what father said was nonsense. 

By this time the little girl is confused, and all she 
knows is that she “hates, hates, hates” arithmetic and 
doesn’t see why she has to study it in any way—new or 
old. Maybe mother tries to make it all right by saying 
that she never could learn arithmetic either. It is so much 
easier to criticise than to take the trouble to understand. 
But it is hard on the child! 

A personal acquaintance with the teacher is invaluable 
in making things run smoothly. In the first place, father 
and mother can judge Teacher for 
themselves and not be dependent 
on the immature judgment of a 
child. Yougsters get the strangest 
notions, and with honest intentions 
will give a distorted version of a 
simple episode. Five minutes’ con- 
versation with the teacher may 
straighten out the matter. If a 
serious situation really exists, it 
should be dealt with by the adults 
face to face and not through the 
medium of the culprit. 

The most harmful thing a parent 
can do is to ridicule or criticise 
the teacher in the child’s hearing. 
The instructor must be the child’s 
guide in school hours and if you 








of traits that get covered up at home, and parents sometimes 
take a boy or girl so for granted as not to see the real per- 
sonality at all. Looking at your child through another’s 
impersonal eyes is an illuminating experience. 


The parents’ associations which are being formed all 
over the country in connection with schools help both in 
dealing with individual problems of child training and in 
controlling schouol and neighborhood conditions. As soon 
as a youngster begins to associate with other children he is 
profoundly influenced by their opinions. As they grow 
older these groups have their own conventions, customs and 
taboos. They have what is sometimes called “the herd 
mind.” You never can tell what fantastic decisions they 
may make; big green pickles for luncheon, no overshoes 
when it rains, or lipsticks. The individual mother who 
comes up against the group convictions of the “gang’’ may 
be worsted, but if the gang’s mothers have united on a 
platform of lim‘ted dill pickles, 
overshoes in stormy weather, or no 
lipsticks, the child can not cry 
tragically, “But everyone does it, 
mother! I don’t want to be queer!”’ 
You become interested in your 
neighbors’ children as well as in 
your own, for no child is exempt 
from the influence of his com- 
panions. 

All sorts of problems should be 
discussed in an impersonal way in 
the course of a parents’ association 
meeting. Fathers and mothers can 
learn much from each other as 
well as from books. We must study 
to train children just as we must 
learn to be skilled at any other 








take away the young one’s faith 
in his leader, he is bewildered. An 
affectionate parent has the impulse 
to flare up in his child’s defense 
when there is trouble at school, but 
impulsive sympathy may do harm 
even when the child is wholly in 
the right. A quarrel between par- 
ent and teacher is almost as bad for 


COMING 


During the next few months the following features will 
be presented in this new magazine 


History, the Truth and the Child 


business or profession. When two 
chauffeurs get together they are 
apt to talk about gasoline engines 
and highway restrictions. Stock 
raisers ask and answer each other’s 
questions. Conferences are held 
on banking, social welfare, and 
many other subjects for exchange of 
ideas. Why should not parents 


the child concerned as a quarrel By Hendrik Willem van Loon, author of “The Story of Man- ave associations to discuss the 


between his father and mother. A 
wise parent waits to see if a slight 
flurry will not blow over and holds 


kind.’’ Above is reproduced one of the seven characteristic 
cartoons with which Dr. Van Loon illustrates his article 


best ways of bringing up children? 
If there is a parents’ association 


Building Family Friendships in connection with your child’s 


a kindly, interested, impartial By James E. West, Chief Executive of the Boy Scouts of school, join it. If there is none, 


viewpoint. If the difficulty does 
not adjust itself, a conference 
should be held with the teacher. 


ye start one. The group may be a 


New Methods of Discipline 


little awkward at first and more 
inclined to pick flaws in the school 


Even if the teacher is at all to By William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, Teachers than give valuable aid, but if the 


blame, as she sometimes is, active 
partisanship of the boy or girl is 
not wise. A child may be thus in- 


fluenced to have a general anti- By Dr. Russell L. Cecil 


teacher attitude. 
Many mothers and fathers do 


have until they talk them over with 
their teachers. “Frank is a lead- 
er,” says teacher. “Frank a lead- 
er!’ cries his parent, “Why he 


The Child Spirit in Christmas 
not know what fine children they By Clara D. Pierson, author of ‘Living With Your Children’ 


College, Columbia University group begins on some _ concrete 


project it will soon be going full 


Why Children Catch Cold swing. It may be well to com- 


mence with a physical aspect of the 
school which everyone can see and 
understand, such as the cleanliness 
of the building, sanitary conve- 
niences, light, heat, paint and fur- 


The Truth About Mother Goose niture. Luncheon facilities where 
By Elizabeth Roylance 


children can not go home at noon 
is distinctly a parent’s interest. So 


hardly opens his mouth at home!” Are Parents to Blame? are indoor and outdoor play- 
‘“‘Ah, yes, but here at school he is A Symposium by Juvenile Court Justices, Probation Officers srounds, dental inspection, and 


not under the domination of his 
big brothers and sisters,”’ explains 
his teacher. 

“Mary is so neat and orderly,” 
remarks teacher, ‘“‘when she feels 
responsible for her own desk,” and 
mother gets a new light on her ves 
child. For children among com- 
rades their own age show all sorts 





and Social u ‘orkers 
Say It With Stories 


By Dr. Jobn I Elliott, Ethics Teacher of the Ethical Culture daughter tea or a fathers’ dinner 
School, New York City : 
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eye examinations. And if you re- 
ceive an invitation from the school 
to attend “open week” or a mother- 


don’t let any business or laziness 
or social engagement prevent your 
os appearing. The other parents will 

be there and your child expects 
that you will be there too. 
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A Mother to Ten Thousand 


From intimate talks with the employees of one of the largest organ- 
izations in the world, Mrs. Brockway has formulated certain funda- 
mental principles invaluable to every father and mother: 
First, remember your own youth; 

Second, cultivate mutual confidence; 


Third, help the children to make 


An Interview by 
Elizabeth Porter Wyckoff 
with 

















n OW do I happen to be mothering ten 
thousand children?” Mrs. Marion 


Brockway, “housemother” of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, repeated the question after me, 
and then laughed, “I’!l tell you how 
it came about.” 

I hadn’t really wondered at all, 
when I first stepped into her quiet 
little office, that someone had 
picked her for this job. She is a 
vital woman, with the keen, sensi- 
tive, yet assured expression that 
one finds on the faces of superin- 
tendents of big hospitals. One 
knows instantly that anything she 
has to do will be settled quickly, 
quietly, and good-humoredly, with 
no fuss, and no feelings hurt, and 
everybody friends when it is all over. 
Her plain black dress, with its hem- 
stitched bands of white organdy at neck and 
wrists, has more than a suggestion of a uniform, 
and there is no motion of the hands or fluttering 
girdle or necktie to take one’s attention from her 
steady kind look as she talks. Efficiency and 
fairness, you may be perfectly sure of these from Mrs. 
Brockway. 

“Tt was a terrible day in January, 1919, when I got word 
that the president of this company wanted to see me,” she 
said. “I hadn’t any idea what he wanted, but I came to 
see him. I was head nurse of the U. S. A. Debarkation 
Hospital Number Three at the time. You remember Num- 
ber Three, don’t you?” 

I did remember Number Three and so do thousands 
of Americans, though probably not by its official number. 
It was the old Siegel-Cooper store on Sixth Avenue, where 
a steady stream of four thousand sick and wounded soldiers 
at a time were taken care of as they were brought home 
from France. New York has a vivid memory of Number 
Three. 

“T had on my army nurse’s uniform, of course, that 
slouch hat, and I also had a frightful cold. I shall never 
forget how miserable I felt nor how awful I looked. The 
president said that his idea was that in a big organization 
like the Metropolitan there should be some one person of 
judgment to whom everyone would feel free to talk about 
any personal problem, someone attached to no one depart- 


their own decisions 
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Mrs. MARION BROCKWAY 


Mrs. Brockway 


Housemother of ‘the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


ment, but directly on the president’s staff. In this 
way no one would ever feel that she (or he 
in a good many cases) was going over 
the heads of her immediate superiors. 
Everyone would have an equal right 
to talk freely with this person. He 
asked me to consider the posi- 
tion. He suggested ‘housemother’ 
for my title. At first I thought 
that a queer name; but after I 
got started (I have been here now 
six years) I realized that the 
word exactly described what I 
am. Mine is very much like a 
mother’s place in the home.” 
While we were talking a half- 
dozen telephone calls came in, and 
I had an opportunity to watch Mrs. 
Brockway’s method of handling her 
duties. 


The “Over-Dominant”’ Parent 
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her say several times. “Do just what you 
think best about that. You know we talked it all 
over, all sides of it, and now it is for you to make 
the final decision.” . 

“I always try to help people decide things for them- 
selves. That is all I have any business to do,” she declared. 
“I can tell them things that they don’t know, and I can 
give them advice, but the thing that I try to do is to help 
them grow up and stand on their own feet.”’ 

“IT suppose, of course,” I said, “that a large part of 
your work concerns modern boys and girls and the troubles 
they have with their fathers and mothers?” 

“There are,” she estimated, “about four thousand of 
them between the ages of seventeen and twenty, and nat- 
urally I hear a good deal about some of the family differ- 
ences. It is usually due to that very human and disastrous 
tendency on the part of the parents to dominate the chil- 
dren that causes the agony, but I don’t notice any age limit 
on that kind of discord. Parents will dominate the chil- 
dren just as long as the children will let them.” 

This seemed a surprisingly stern statement from a person 
so essentially kindly. But there came out in her talk over 
and over again the same thing: the integrity of the indi- 
vidual; his or her right to an adult life: the right to make 
his or her own decisions. 





“The desire of parents to dominate their children appar- 
ently doesn’t stop at any age,’ she went on. “I know 
grown women of twenty-five and thirty who actually do 
not dare to go out and buy a dress for themselves without 
having their mothers along.” Her pity for the daughter 
who will allow such dominance is equal to her disapproval 
of the parents who impose it. 

[ asked Mrs. Brockway then what constructive advice 
she could offer if a serious-minded father or mother should 
come to her and say: “My son (or perhaps my daughter) 
comes to you with his problems, his troubles; where have 
I been at fault that he does not come to me for sympathy 
and aid; what can I do to make the future unite us more 
( losely 7. 

Quick as a flash she was back with her answer. “There 
are two things I’d emphasize immediately. I'd say, “The 
two thoughts a parent should keep in mind are these: first, 
remember that you were young yourself once; never forget 
your youth; second, every child has a right to use and 
enjoy his own youth.’ 

“It is too bad,” she continued, ‘“‘that economic conditions 
in large cities are such to-day that many parents are unable 
to allow their children the freedom and the joys of youth 
which they themselves probably enjoyed. It hasn’t been 
so many years since we have been forced by the rising cost 
of living to send our young folks out of the home into the 
factory and the office to ‘work their way.’ We have not 
yet adjusted ourselves to this situation, and the youth of 
our land suffer accordingly. If economic conditions are 
such that it is necessary for the adolescent to go to work 
even a part of each day, then the parents must do every- 
thing in their power to make up to the child, evenings and 
week-ends, that which he is missing during the day. Bring 
young people into your home, plan for companionship and 
for fun, and you will find that this will, more than anything 
else, prevent your children from seeking pleasures elsewhere. 


Money a Root of Home Troubles 


‘*T‘ROM experience with people who have come to me I 

feel certain that money is at the root of a good many 
of our parental problems. Every person has a right to that 
which he earns; he should be taught to handle it wisely 
and well. 

“We hear a great deal these days about budgeting— 
budgeting of government accounts, budgeting in offices, 
budgeting of household accounts. Would it not be wise 
for parents to budget the young worker’s wages, letting him 
pay into the home a proper amount for maintenance and 
teaching him how best to spend and save the residue of 
his wages?” 

I told Mrs. Brockway about a very efficient, experienced, 
level-headed girl probably about twenty-one years old. In 
business her opinion is valued, and her employer frequently 
follows her advice. But in her home life she is absolutely 
subservient to her mother—hands over her salary check 
every week, cannot have a “date” even with a girl friend 
for the movies without her mother’s permission, and in every 
respect, except office work, turns to her home for guidance. 

“T can see no excuse for that,” said Mrs. Brockway. “A 
young woman who is earning her way should be able to 
take care of herse!f out of, as well as in, office hours. Sym- 
pathy, understanding, love and friendship, all these are 
needed, of course. But boys and girls in business do not 
need to be watched and directed as though they were infants 
If confidence is established the children ought to be willing 
to tell their parents where they are going, with whom they 
are going, what they are going to do; but confidence has to 
be carefully cultivated; it cannot be forced and be effective. 

“We hear a great many times, ‘Children, obey your 
parents, but we forget that the Good Book 
‘Parents, provoke not your children to wrath.’ 

“Family happiness must be based upon mutual regard. 
You must have respect for vour child if you expect your 


says also 


child to have respect for you. The word mutual is a word 
that should be spelled in capitals in every household. All 
these problems would be solved if only this word were 
understood. 

“IT believe strongly in youthful marriages. In marriages 
where the parents can grow up with their children and all 
of them can play and be young together. The greatest hap- 
piness for all is in struggling, working, and accomplishing 
together. Doing things together! 

“If only parents would try to remain youthful, try to see 
life through their children’s eyes, make an effort to look at 
youth’s point of view, then we might see a decrease in the 
number of our ‘child problems’ and realize that by trying to 
understand our children we can do more to make them 
stronger, better, more helpful citizens and happier, more 
contented human beings. 

“This sermon is getting too long,” said Mrs. Brockway 
laughingly. But I wanted to know about her office routine 
—how she manages to keep straight the affairs of her “ten 
thousand children.” 


Records Kept in the Heart and Under the Hat! 


‘ 


' HE only records I keep,” she explained, “are a small 

file for the auditor when I have ‘had to make any dis- 
position of funds. If I should die to-morrow there would 
be no file of records of the talks I have had with any of 
the people who have come to me. There is no reason for a 
file. It does people good to talk to a disinterested person. 
They come to me, and we go over everything, trying to work 
out together the best thing to be done. If I should make a 
record of our talks so that someone else might read, I would 
be violating the first principle of my theory of proper moth- 
erhood—that of mutual confidence.” 

“You must have a wonderful memory for names,” 
remarked. 

‘No, I remember faces and I remember the circumstances 
about different people, but the name doesn’t matter.” 

I could believe that. If you are one of those people with 
the gift that enables you to get the inner facts of someone’s 
life and feelings and give that person a new outlook and a 
new decision and courage, and if you don’t care about any 
record on a card or any statistics, what difference does a 
name make? Mrs. Brockway is the human contact, the live 
person who means common sense and sympathy and good 
advice and warm-hearted friendliness to her family of 
ten thousand. 

She beams when she tells you about her own children, 
both grown now and both through college. One is teaching 
mathematics in a girls’ school near New York, the other 
trained at Johns Hopkins and married a physician. They 
say that the test of a good mother is how successfully inde- 
pendent of her her children can grow up to be. “Only this 
morning,” she told me, “my unmarried daughter and I were 
planning our budget for next year, talking over what we 
would spend, how much each would contribute, and so on. 
Our home life has always been one of co-operation.” 

I have never met anyone who seemed to have a better 
time at her work than Mrs. “B,” as everyone calls her. She 
runs all kinds of “sings” and “shows” and special classes, 
and thoroughly enjoys it. She showed me a photograph of 
two of the men as they appeared in a show put on not long 
“Aren’t they funny?” She laughed at the sight of 
them—the regular comic-strip Marx Brothers kind of buf- 
foons. “They certainly were good!” 

I came away wishing that every mother and father could 
talk to her. Her strength is the strength of a person who 
really lives what most people know perfectly well, but will 
not admit or are afraid to practise. She believes in helping 
everyone to work out his own life in his own way. She 
believes in trying to understand the other person’s point of 
view and in letting him live his life according to his own 
talents. 

That is the kind of a mother she is. 


ago. 





Salesmanship for Parents 


Business Psychology Adapted to Home Problems 
By Happy Go .psmiTH 


Cartoons by Will B. Johnstone 


HERE is no doubt about it, the competition which 

exists between the corner store and the home for 

the patronage of the youthful public is just about 
putting the average parent out of business. Perhaps you 
have noticed that the demand for spinach tends to fall off 
despite constant appeals. As for oatmeal, your young cus- 
tomers don’t drop in for a dish of it more than once a 
month. 

And while good old-fashioned, wholesome foods are 
wasting on the shelves of the home shop, the crowd of boys 
and girls at the corner store grows larger and more enthu- 
siastic each day. Soda water can’t be squirted fast enough. 
There is a constant pop, and clink, and gurgle of busy pop 
bottles. And the candy which was once sold in tiny bags 
is now carried away in cartons like so many sacks of flour. 

It almost seems as though, what with the chain stores 
and national advertising against them, the only step left 
for the parents of the country is to form a merger and get 
some system into their business. 

Getting down to business, let us imagine that you, the 
parent, are the unsuccessful salesman, while your adolescent 
child, who is really not a child but a brilliant young man 
or woman, is the disinterested customer. You have already 
made several suggestions regarding a valuable dish of 
spinach you have for sale, but each time your approaches 
have been turned down. You have even gone so far as to 
tell your customer that if he or she does not eat his or her 
spinach, he or she will not grow up to be a healthy boy 
or girl. (We hope you haven’t really said that. If you have, 
you might just as well stop reading this right now, for not 
even I can save vou.) Or perhaps you have approached your 
rather stubborn cus- 
tomer with the propo- 
sition that if he or 
she will eat the beau- 
tiful spinach, you may 
be willing to pay as 
much as five or even 
ten cents. 

How can _ parents 
expect to do business 
with such undersell- 
ing going on? How 
can you hope to 
conduct a_ successful 
enterprise by paying 
your customers to pat- 
ronize your gocds? 

And just what 
would you think of a 
chap who would of- 
fer you a “valuable” 
piece of real estate 
(not mecessarily in 
Florida), and _ also 
agree to pay you to 
take it off his hands? 

The moment you 
gave your child the 
ten cents, the spinach 
lost value. It became 


If mothers used the methods of advertisers— 
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a sticky, unpleasant job, only worth ten cents a helping. 
And as you handed the dime over, your customer raced 
out of the door and down the street back to the corner store, 
the very concern with which you are trying to compete. 
Or perhaps you are one of those parents who believe in 
discipline, who demands that your customer “remain at the 
table until every bit of that spinach is eaten.” As a rule 
this method will work and the spinach is usually disposed 
of. But I can’t help wondering just what memories will 
hang around the transaction. In the child’s mind hasn’t 
the spinach become a thing which has kept him from doing 
something that was much more important, and won’t he 
unconsciously avoid it the next time it is offered’ 
Perhaps you know the answer. 


Examine the Product—Not the Child 


But let’s not be too pessimistic. Let us suppose you have 
approached your child simply as a good friend and great 
admirer and still failed. Usually the first impulse, when 
he refuses to eat, is to have him examined. Have you ever 
considered examining not the child, but the product? 

Perhaps the article you are trying to sell is neither at- 
tractive nor appetizing. Is it made irresistible to your pub- 
lic, so to speak? Remember, your competitors are flooding 
the market with highly colored sweets and bright colored 
pop bottles. About the only one of the wholesome foods that 
can naturally take the attention of the eye from a candy 
case is bright colored fruit. And even then I have seen 
more than one green grapefruit or rusty apple passed across 
the table to a child without an appetite, like so much bad 
change. 

Does your product 
appeal to the eye and 
to the taste of your 
customer ? 

If it does, and he 
still refuses to clip the 
coupon and sign on 
the dotted line, look 
over your sales force. 
Are both of you 
parents attractive, 
popular salesmen, 
who use your own 
products ? 

Don’t tell me. 
know the answer. 

The next important 
phase of your cam- 
paign is the publicity. 
If you doubt my 
word, step into the 
corner store and see 
the placards and 
stickers which adver- 
tise what Babe Ruth, 
Valentino, Red 
Grange, Mary Pick- 
ford, Jackie Coogan, 
and the rest of that 











famous crowd have to say about the 
sweets for sale in the place. When the 
product isn’t named directly after one of 
these idols, it is christened with a catch 
phrase snatched from the great American 
adolescent vocabulary. 


Publicity That Appeals 

How about the spinach you are trying 
to sell your customer? Is it presented as 
highly endorsed by popular heroes? If 
it isn’t, you aren’t much of a salesman. 

Try this out on your adolescent some 
time: ““One reason Red Grange is always 
in the pink of condition is because he 
eats green vegetables.” 

I'll admit it isn’t very clever, but it’s 
better than that one I once heard, which 
ran: ‘For heaven’s sake, eat your 
spinach!” 

Why not name a few dishes after these 
Why not “Babe Ruth’s Home 
“Mary Pickford’s Beauty 
Compound”? And _ incidentally you 
might let it be known that there is a 
rumor to the effect that both Babe Ruth 
and Mary Pickford are very fussy and 
demand that they have their spinach at 
least three times a week. If your cus- 
tomer should ask how you know, you 
can safely say that you read it in a 
newspaper, which, so far as it goes, is 
true. 

I'll admit that this method sounds 
rather childish. But no more so than 
the one employed by a million-dollar railroad of calling 
its crack train “The Broadway Limited,” and allowing 
the rumor to be broadcast that only millionaires ever 
travel on it. Just as you do, I like the idea and am 
quite willing to pay nine dollars extra for such a name, 
and the opportunity to pretend that all the passengers on 
board, including myself, are millionaires. 

The next step toward interesting your customer in the 
spinach is your first sales talk, which at the least will be 
exciting. 

Do you really know your child? 

Your conversation with this temperamental person must 
be carefully studied, just as a salesman studies you at least 
indirectly before he ever calls on you. Remember, your child 
is no more interested in your club, or business, and the 
things you like to talk about, than you are in his crowd 
and the chatter regarding it. But, my friend, you are the 
salesman. It is your business to be interested in all that 
concerns your customer. 








heroes ? 
Plate” or 


The Popular Salesman 


Again, if you doubt my word, slip around to the corner 
store. I refer to the one where the boys and girls can be 
found in the greatest number. The clerk, although he never 
studied the subject, is probably a genius at child psychology. 
If anything, he is no doubt inclined to be a bit childlike 
himself. He knows the latest slang, the latest jokes. He 
knows the kind of people children like and so accordingly 
takes them as his friends, too. He knows baseball, basket- 
ball, football, hockey. And he listens to the children from 
morning to night. 

That’s why the boys and girls trade there. This big, 
good-natured fellow, with the wrinkled face, is one of the 
gang. And so you, too, must adapt yourself to the life of 
your child, if you are ever to win his or her interest and 
confidence. You must know the adolescent language back- 
ward. And, worst of all, you must even laugh at vour cus- 
tomer’s stories. All good salesmen do. If I am trying to 
sell a painting to an aristocratic old gentleman, I naturally 























































































































Suppose the vacuum cleaner man had tried to sell you 


as you “sell” your child spinach 


choose a different style of approach, and talk in another 
language, from that which I would choose were I trying to 
convince a mill hand that a certain pair of dollar-fifty 
overalls is a bargain. 

But while you talk to your customer in the adolescent 
tongue, I warn you be subtle about it. Let your boy con- 
vince himself. Your work is simply to set his mind working 
and he will do the rest, if any sale at all is going to be 
made. 


Vacuum Cleaner Methods Applied to Spinach 


I have heard so many parents, genuinely anxious over 
the health of their children, explode: “Now I’ve told you 
nearly seven times to eat your spinach. I don’t want to hear 
another word out of you. Just keep still and eat it or you'll 
be even punier than you are.” 

Supposing the clever fellow who sold you your vacuum 
cleaner had forced his way into your home and announced 
in a most unpleasant voice: “I’ve asked you seven times to 
buy this cleaner. Now don’t argue with me any more. Just 
keep your mouth shut and buy it or your house will look 
even dirtier than it does!” 

Ever think of your child as a perfectly normal, intel- 
ligent human being who responds to flattery and every 
other form of salesmanship just as you do? 

One reason you bought that vacuum cleaner, although 
you may not want to believe it, is because the salesman 
slipped in one or two rather charming remarks about the 
appearance of your home. And he naively assured you that 
anyone, with as much pride and taste as you, would fully 
appreciate the benefits of his vacuum cleaner. And after 
that one you just had to listen to everything he said. 

When that agent rang your bell he knew very well you 
wouldn’t want to buy his cleaner. He knew you would 
make it a point to immediately think up some mighty good 
reasons for not wanting it. But rather than answer those 
arguments himself, he let vou do it. Yes he did. He first 
invited you to pour out all the arguments you had as to 
why vou shouldn't buy. After that you were at his mercy. 
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He then proceeded to show you, in a delightfully subtle 
way, what a marvelous instrument the vacuum cleaner is. 








He was ready to listen to anything you wanted to talk about. 


As long as you talked, your door was open. Gradually, by 
indirect suggestions, he made you rather wish you owned 
one of the things. He encouraged you to talk about the 
machine. And, without your knowing it, he helped you 
yourself to evade every one of your original arguments. 


Parents, be patient with your children. Try not to be too 


eager. As worried as you may be regarding your child’s 
health, be just as indifferent outwardly as possible. You 
two parents, of course, may enjoy the spinach to your heart’s 
content. Speak about how fresh it tastes. Notice how it 
melts in the mouth. Somehow the spinach never seemed 


to taste quite as good as it does this evening. That touch 
of melted butter is what does it. That slice of yellow egg 
against the green... . 

But none of this directly to the child. So much as even a 
shift of the eyes toward this suspicious customer may upset 
your entire campaign. 

And so it goes. It makes no difference whether you are 
selling a vacuum cleaner, a dish of spinach, or a bath, the 
job can easily be done if a real desire is finally created. It 
may take much careful advance work before your customer 
even nibbles at the spinach. Perhaps during the entire cam- 
paign absolutely no signs of interest will be shown. But if 
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¢ HAT, according to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the mini- 
mum cost of maternity care given by 
a general practitioner in a private home 
or in a hospital ward, is approximately 
$150. 


rm Know 


That the State of New Hampshire has 
started a campaign to reach every home in 
the state where there is a new baby, with 
frequent advice as to its care. 


++ ® 


That the first playground in Bombay, India, |———— 

was opened recently by the Bombay Munic- 

ipal Corporation. It has a daily attendance of about 1,000 
boys—Mohammedans, Hindus, Jews, Persians, and Indian 
Christians. 


++ 
That there are, in the United States, 250,000 dependent 
children in public institutions, or being otherwise cared 
for away from their homes. 


+++ 


That no state in the United States where births are regis- 
tered, has an infant death rate as low as New Zealand. 


oe 
That baby baskets are being circulated in Europe much as 


books are from our libraries, only the time-limit is nine 
months instead of two weeks. 


That of the first four hundred children brought to the 


your spinach is tempting, if your publicity is good, and if 


your sales talk is both appealing and in the language of 
your customer, then trade will pick up and your hard- 
earned profits will begin to pour in. 

Of course, some innocent parent may try the idea out, 
and just before closing the contract will let it be known 
that there is a whole kettle of spinach out in the kitchen 
which must be eaten so that it won’t go to waste. If your 
customer doesn’t dash away after that one, it’s only because 
he’s too weak. 

No, good friend, we haven't a kettleful going to waste. 
On the contrary we have a limited amount. In fact, what 
you see in the dish before you is all that there is in 
stock. Even that has been practically promised to some- 
body else. I’m sorry, because this evening it is unusually 
delicious. 

Must I be so trite as to remind you that when the supply 
goes down, the demand shoots up? 

Of course boys and girls will always love sweets. I like 
them myself. But we can save the home from bankruptcy 
and put it on a better paying basis. We can create a desire 
for the things our children should eat. 

And instead of our letting them feel that they are doing 
us a privilege when they trade with us, we can put such a 
price on our goods that it will be a privilege when we allow 
them to patronize our offerings. 
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Do 
You home. 


Habit Clinics of the Massachusetts Mental 
Hygiene, only 19.5% could be said to have 
been living in the environment of a normal 


++ 


That in the State of Pennsylvania the rate 
of death in child-birth has not decreased by 
a fraction in seventeen years, while that of 
such diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid and 
diphtheria has been greatly reduced 


+-b+ 


3 || That the French Post Office, when can- 
— =! celling stamps, is now printing on letters: 
“Every year 60,000 babies die through your 
ignorance! Mothers, learn your trade!” 


+b4+ 


That Great Britain, through a new Infants Act, gives a 
mother equal rights with the father in appointing guardians 
and gives the court power to issue a maintenance order 
against the father when the mother has custody of the child. 


++ 


That the women of Turkey recently voted Madame Ismet 
Pasha, wife of their Premier, as “their country’s best 
mother.”’ 

$+ 


That the National Research Council has organized a Com- 
mittee on Child Development. 


++ 
That the Order of Moose maintains a model community 


near Chicago for dependent mothers and children; more 
than $10,000,000 has already been expended. 








HE farmhouse with the green shutters looked out 

upon dry August fields. Leaning against a pillar 

of the narrow porch, sat Janet, solemn-eyed and 
lonely-hearted. In the gravel by the pansy bed lay Tige, 
the black and white farm dog. 

“It’s a blessing Janet ain’t old enough to understand!” 
Aunt Trina’s voice. Rocking chairs creaked inside the 
open windows. ‘There was not movement enough in the 
kot air to lift the ruffled curtains and reveal the faces of 
the two women, one at each window, bent over their sewing. 

“I sometimes think she feels more than she lets on. 
Some people do!’ Mother’s voice, low in her throat and 
choky, answered Aunt Trina’s. 

Janet, on the extreme edge of the porch, hugged her 
brown knees. Her gray eyes found the swinging nest of 
the oriole in the elm tree by the watering trough and 
swayed with it. 

Folks were always talking about her like that when they 
thought she wasn’t listening. It gave her queer aches in 
the middle of her throat. Aunt Trina always thought she 
was too young to understand things. That was just like 
Aunt Trina. She didn’t know how folks felt on the in- 
side. Mother might know—a littl—but she had a way 
of covering it up. Mother had a frozen-over look, espe- 
cially lately—when Father was in the house. 

“She ain’t cried yet, not even at Jimmy’s funeral,” Aunt 
Trina went on. “Say what you please, she’s an unfeelin’ 
child!” 

“Come on, Tige, le’s go!”’ Janet untangled her arms and 
legs while Tige rose slowly, all the wag gone out of him. 

Then, followed by Tige, Janet trudged down the walk to 
the swinging gate. As she passed the moss-rose bush, she 
picked a rosebud, smelled of it very, very hard, and pinned 
it in the middle of her flat little chest. 

Across the lane, through the pasture bars, she went. On 
down the hill to the gully where the trickling water of the 
old blind-ditch had, in half a century, fashioned a minia- 
ture canyon with steep walls laced by elm roots that served 
in turn for ladder, rustic seat, and bandit-cave furniture. 

But the bandits’ retreat was no more. Jimmy, chief 
of the banditti, was gone. Typhoid had laid successful 
siege to the stronghold, and only his faithful henchmen, 
Janet and Tige, remained to carry on his work. 

Janet scrambled down the bank of the ravine and settled 
herself in the rough security of the elm-root’s arms. Tige 
rolled in the shallow water and then circled himself a 
resting place on the cool earth. Misery settled upon Janet. 
Love had gone with Jimmy—every kind of love there was. 

Jimmy’s kind of love was gone. His kind, it was, that 
made fun, thrills of goose-flesh and prickles, the high 
suspense of circus performance, Indian warfare, and ban- 
dit raid. Without his kind, life was hungry inside, and 
Janet had nothing to do all day long, forever and ever. 

Father’s kind of love was gone, too. It hadn’t come 
back for a long time,—maybe almost a year. Father used 
to give her heavy pats and say, ““That’s the stuff, old girl!” 
His hands had callouses that caught her hair, but she 
didn’t mind. 

But Mother’s kind of love was gone; that was the worst 
of all. It must have gone with Jimmy. She didn’t seem 
to have any kisses left. Mother always had seemed to 
love Jimmy better, maybe because he was a boy; but there 
had been plenty of kisses left for Janet. But now she was 
all kissed out, and her arms and her lap were stiff. 

Janet struggled against tears until her nose curled up 
and prickled. She must not cry. Aunt Trina never cried. 
Father never cried, Mother, almost never; just once, maybe. 
Mother hadn’t cried a mite that night in the kitchen 
when she and Father quarreled. ‘They didn’t know that 





Janet Kept Her Vow 
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Janet was there of course, or they would have been more 
polite. But she was there, flat on her stomach in the dark 
cavern under the drop-leaf table. 

Mother was putting away the supper dishes in the cor- 
ner cupboard. Father had dropped an armful of wood 
into the woodbox and was straightening it out. Suddenly 
Mother dropped a dish that cracked to pieces on the floor. 
As she started to pick it up, she made a queer noise in 
her throat. 

“It was the cup with the snake handle on it,” she said 
in jerks—’’the one he always liked best!” 

Father straightened up and turned slowly around like 
the windmill on a quiet day. ‘Does it ever occur to you, 
Janet,” Father said, parting his words in the middle, 
“that there are other people left to drink out of cups?” 

“Other people? Other people? Yes. But nobody to 
love!” Mother’s voice crackled in her throat like the 
teakettle boiling dry. ‘“‘You—you don’t care, James! You've 
never cared. You and Janet are just alike—frozen—no 
warmth in you. 

Janet reached an exploring hand into the neck of her 
dress. Warm? Of course she was warm. Such a silly 
thing for Mother to say! 

“You'll be sorry that you have said that, Janet!” Father 
answered; “even if you do not mean what you say!” 

Mother held the broken cup in her hand. “I do mean 
it; every word of it. You shall see. I will go. You do 
not need me. You have Trina and Janet; they are both 
just like you. I—TI have nobody—with—with Jimmy 

will go—somewhere—anywhere. I 








gone! Nobody! I 
can’t stand it any longer!” 

Father marched out of the kitchen door without looking 
back. 

“T’]l go—go!”’ Mother called after him, her voice rising 
high, like laughing and crying all at once, and then break- 
ing right in two on the middle of the last “Go!” 

Janet wanted to fling herself into the stiff arms and to 
cry, “Feel my heart! Here it is, Mother! And see, I’m 
warm! You never felt to see!’’ but.something tight in- 
side her made her lie quiet under the table until long after 
her mother’s steps went up the stairs past where the squeak 
was on the fourth step. That night the ache inside her 
would not let her sleep and she kept hearing a queer sound 
in Mother’s room—like crying, but really not wet enough 
for crying—Then all at once it was morning, and the 
sun was making warm squares on the bedspread. 


OR a long time, perhaps a week, Janet had watched 
for signs of Mother’s going. She cleaned the house; 
she made new bloomers and gingham dresses for Janet; 
she cooked preserves—but she hadn’t yet taken the big 
suitcase out of the attic. Janet looked each day to see. 
All of the sadness that quivered inside of Janet was 
made sharper by her vow, the vow that so far she had 
not been brave enough to keep. Yet, a promise must be 
kept; especially a promise to Jimmy, Jimmy who had gone 
away. It was that promise that made her conscience ache, 
all day long. 
“Tige!” 


























Tige thumped his tail twice. 

“You remember my vow to Jimmy, Tige?” Tige cocked 
one ear and looked around inquiringly at the sound of 
his absent master’s name. “The time—you remember— 
when we were all attacked by Indians, the three of us— 
you, and Jimmy, and I, and he said, ‘Janet,’ he said, if I’m 
ever taken in a siege, send Tige to me, Janet, and send him 
quick!” 

Tige got up as though feeling that something was ex- 
pected of him. 

“And I been putting off keeping my vow. From the 
minute I heard Mother say, ‘Jimmy’s in for a siege of 
typhoid,’ I was scared about that vow. But now, I can’t 
put it off a bit longer. Jimmy’s been taken and heaven 
must be awful hard on him. He never did like sidewalks. 
And no woods—or bayou—or bandits’ caves—and only 
gold harps for music—and Jimmy so crazy over an ac- 
cordion ! 

“T used to be jealous of you Tige, and now, you’re all I 
got! But I promised Jimmy. O-o-oh dear! Like as not 
he’s waiting on the corner of some pearly street, just a 
whistlin’ and a whistlin’ for you!” Janet slipped down be- 
side the dog, putting her brown arms around his rough 
black-and-white neck. 

“T don’t know just how to do it,” her muffled voice fal- 
tered. “I do suppose drowndin’ is about the easiest way 
to die, but you’re such a good swimmer, Tige! We-ell, we 
got to get it over with. A vow is a nawful thing—a 
nawful thing!” 

Janet looked anxiously toward the white squares of the 
farmhouse windows; she glanced irresolutely to the flats 
where her father and the hired man were busy in a far 
field. 

“T got to do it, ole boy; I got to!” Her voice trembled. 
“Come on; le’s go!” She hurried now. No more loitering 
in the path of a vow. Straight up to the corncrib she 
went. There she secured a gunny sack and two pieces of 
bailing wire. 

She crossed the lane, climbed quickly through the rail 
fence, and reappeared upon the pasture hill. Once upon 
the river-path, she slowed her steps to a snail-pace. 
Very, very slowly she approached the swimming hole. 
“It’s deepest here, I guess!” 





Janet was solemn-eyed 
and lonely - hearted. 
“Mother hasn’t taken 
the big suitcase out of 
the attic yet,” she told 
Tige. “But she’s going.” 


She gathered stones, heaping them in a careful pile be- 
side the gunny sack. Then she sat down on the river- 
bank, leaning tensely against a birch tree. Her purpose 
weakened. ‘Tige was all she had left. Golden streets and 
lonesome angels became unreal; bandit’s vows weakened. 
Yet, Jimmy was not unreal. He was very close to Janet 
and Tige—Jimmy, barefooted. But a vow is a vow; and 
the word of the banditti must never be broken. Many a 
time, Jimmy, the bandit chief, had said so himself. 

The shadows of the trees across the river began to creep 
toward the south hill. 

“Come on, Tige; it’s getting late, and you got to get to 
heaven by supper time.” The dog approached obediently. 
Janet filled the gunny sack with stones and twisted it shut 
with one piece of bailing wire. She laced the other through 
the dog’s collar and fastened it to the sack. 

“Lissen, Tige! If you find out, up there, that you can 
talk, you say this to Jimmy: ‘Janet kept her vow!’ Hear 
me, Tige? ‘Janet kept her vow!’ Just that, and he will 
understand.” 

Two peals of the dinner bell at the house forced her to 
action. 

“T’ll shove the sack over, first—then give a push to Tige!” 
She shut her eyes tight. 

“One! Two! Three!” 

A loud splash as the gunny sack struck the water. 

A second, accompanied by frenzied churnings of the 
water, as the dog was dragged under the surface. 

Crumbling of earth at the bank, and a third splash, as 
Janet, struggling to keep her balance, slid into the water and 
disappeared in the foaming depths of the swimming hole. 

She came choking, gasping to the surface, trying fran- 
tically to remember Jimmy’s directions about floating. She 
disappeared in the water, only to rise a second time. The 
water filled her mouth, her nose, her ears. 

In terror she tried to call out for help, but the water 
strangled her. She sank again, but this time her hand 
touched something alive, something moving: Tige! 

Fighting against the weight that held him down, he 
freed himself from the wire which Janet’s small hands had 
not been able to fasten securely, and together, he and 
Janet rose gasping to the surface. 

He caught her dress in his teeth as she clung to him, 











dragging him down with her. Down! Down! But he 
did not loosen his hold upon her. 

Once, exhausted by his struggle, he let Janet slip away 
from him, and in battling to regain his hold, the two of 
them disappeared entirely. But a yard nearer shore, he 
came to the surface, tugging resolutely at the little girl’s 
dress. Another yard and his feet were in the sand of the 
shallow beach below the swimming-hole. Still another 
yard, and pulling with frenzied strength, he succeeded in 
getting her head and shoulders on the bank. 


ANET did not hear the dog’s short barks of alarm; 

did not feel his tongue upon her wet, cold face. 

She did not know that Tige darted back and forth, first 
toward the hill down which two women were running; then 
toward the field from which two men hastened. 

She was not conscious of her arms being worked in 
strange, rhythmic circles as her rescuers bent over her. 

But at last she heard voices far, far off; felt a strange, 
strangling pain at her throat. The drew nearer 
and nearer. 

“IT knew it! I knew it!’ The high, sharp voice of 
Aunt Trina. “It all comes of lettin’ her have her own way 
—runnin’ foot loose with that dog!” 

“She’s breathing; O James, 


voices 


she’s breathing!” The 
ragged, broken voice of Mother. Something hot—tears? 
—fell upon Janet’s cold face. She opened her eyes. 

A feeling of very strong arms lifting her—Father! 

And presently Janet was in her own little bed in the 
room at the head of the stairs, in a confusion of warm 
blankets, hot drinks, moving figures. 

“You're all right, dear; all right!’’ Mother’s voice. ““Good 
old Tige pulled you out of the swimming hole when you 
fell in.” 

“Tige?” Janey heard herself ask in a voice that sounded 
like someone’s else. 

A sharp bark, and Tige’s muddy paws, unreproved, right 
on the bedspread beside Janet, and Tige’s tongue tickling 
her hand with its warm roughness. 

“But I drowned Tige. Didn’t I drown Tige?” 

“Drowned Tige? What do you mean, honey?” 

“VYes—I did. 1 promised Jimmy if he ever got taken 
in a siege—I’d send Tige to him—and send him quick. 
I was just sending Tige to Jimmy.” 

A startled exclamation from Mother, and quick, soft 
arms shut suddenly around Janet, arms that surely never 
could have been stiff. 

‘Now everybody get out of here and let her rest,”’ stormed 
Father at the hired man and Aunt Trina. 
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Father, 
kissed Mother. He fumbled for his handkerchief. 


looking 
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“Beware of pneumonia,” 
shoulder. 

‘Mother ?” 

“What, dear?” 

“Is it ever all right to break a vow!” 

“That depends on the vow, Janet. Some vows are much 
better broken than kept.” She gave a strange, ashamed 
look at Father. 

‘’Cause, if it’s all right to break some vows I'll just give 
up this one of sending Tige to heaven. Anyhow, I dreamed 
about Jimmy——” She shut her eyes tight to bring back 
some hazy memory. “He was barefoot and there wasn’t a 
sign of a wing on him!” 


Aunt Trina wailed, over her 


Father was standing over by the window blowing his 
nose like a trumpet off the Christmas tree. He put 
something in the heart pocket of his shirt that looked like 
a water-soaked moss rose-bud. ‘Then back he strode, his 


nose very red, and sat down on the bed, all shaky, his 
arms going around Janet and Mother, both at once, holding 
them very tight. 


Janet’s eyes burned, and her nose prickled. All at 
once, she decided that, under the circumstances, tears were 
nothing to be ashamed of. She felt warm all over, now, 
outside and inside, too; and crinkly-like in her stomach. 

‘Janet, dear, what are you crying about?” 

Janet mixed a high, nervous little laugh with her tears. 
“Because,” she explained, “I made such a nawful mistake. 
I thought I didn’t have any love at all, and now I got 
three kinds.” 

“Three kinds?” Father questioned. 

Janet snuggled closer into the family circle. “Well, you 
see, I’ve still got Jimmy’s kind; he’s still my Jim!” 

Father cleared his throat and fumbled for his hand- 
kerchief. 

“And I got your kind, Father!” 

“That's the stuff, old girl,” he said, patting her head so 
that the caNouses on his hands caught in her hair. 

“And I got your kind, Mother. You're not kissed out, 
after all. You never will get kissed out again, will you? 
And you won’t go—you won't go?” 

Father right then and there, without looking the least 
bit ashamed, kissed Mother, and they looked at each other 
as if they had found something precious that they thought 
they had lost. 

And Janet wondered if, maybe, there was another kind 
of love that she didn’t know anything about. 


a bit embarrassed, 
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H, Daddy, what a lot of fish,” said little Marian, 
viewing her Father’s catch, with wide-eyed ad- 
miration. “I want to go fishing, too.” 

“You will, when you're a big girl,” said Daddy, chuck- 
ing her under the chin. But Marian heaved a sight. It 
seemed to take a very long time to grow into “a big girl.” 

At bedtime, Daddy dramatized the fishing expedition 
for his littke daughter, in answer to her insistent, “Show 
me how you do it Daddy?” And all night long in her 
dreams Marian tugged at reluctant fish and, after mighty 
struggles, pulled them triumphantly from the water. 

Next morning, as she was going out to play, she saw the 
magic fishing-line standing on the porch, and fingered it 
longingly. Oh, if she only dared! No one was about. 
Mother was busy in the house. She wouldn't hurt it a bit. 
She would just see how it worked. . Oh, what fun! It 
wasn’t hard at all after you got used to it. She just knew 
she could catch as many fish as Daddy if Mother would 
only let her go down to the river. Suddenly, she had an 
inspiration, and carrying the fishing-line and a piece of 
bread with which she had expected to feed the birds, she 
ran over to the chicken-yard. Why, of course, it was a fine 
idea. She would catch some chicks, just as Daddy had 
caught the fish. Chicks were just as good to eat as fish, 
and Mother would be pleased. Marian carefully put a 
piece of bread on the hook and standing on the stump of 
a tree to reach it, deftly threw her line over the wire-netting 
of the chicken-yard. But why wouldn’t those stupid chicks 
bite? Why in the world did they run away? Daddy said 
the fish bit the worm on the hook. Well, she would try 
again. Daddy said fishing took lots of patience. Over and 
over again went the line, and a tired little girl had just 
about decided she didn’t like fishing anyway when the 
hook suddenly caught in a baby chick’s feathers, and the 
exulting little fisher girl gave a joyful pull at the line. 

Mother was very busy that morning, thankful that her 
young charge was amusing herself and allowing her to get 
the work done. -So occupied was she that she hardly gave 
a thought to the little girl 
until she heard the excited 
voice of a neighbor crying, 
“Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. Pierce, 
come quick and see what 
that wicked child is do- 
ing.” 
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Let’s Hear From You! 


herself, as she worked over the chicken. “Don’t judge 
without a hearing. See what she has to say. Play fair.” 

Marian stood by with flushed face, absolutely nonplussed 
and gulping down tears of disappointment. When her 
Mother took her hand to lead her into the house she burst 
out, “I was a-chickening. You wouldn’t let me go a-fishing 
like Daddy, so I went a-chickening. Why can’t I go 
a-chickening? You didn’t make Daddy put the fish back!” 

Immediate comprehension came to Mrs. Pierce.. ‘The 
poor child,” she said to herself. How glad she was that 
she had said or done nothing that she would have re- 
gretted. When they reached their “talk-things-over” chair, 
Mrs. Pierce pulled Marian into her lap and explained. 
“You didn’t mean to hurt the little chick, did you?” she 
asked, in conclusion; and a regretful little maid answered 
a tearful “no.” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Graham, the next-door neighbor, 
who had notified Mrs. Pierce of the “massacre,” was wait- 
ing to hear Marian’s cries. “She'll just have to spank her 
this time,” she said to herself, having been puzzled fre- 
quently by Mrs. Pierce’s management of her children. 

“I punish mine six times as much as you do yours, and 
yet your youngsters are better behaved than mine,” she 
had often said to Mrs. Pierce. Now, after waiting for 
some time and still hearing no screams, she could restrain 
her curiosity no longer and hurried over to her neighbor’s. 
Knocking at Mrs. Pierce’s kitchen-door, she stood staring 
with amazement, for there sat Marian, her face not even 
tear-stained, busily undressing a doll. 

“Mrs. Pierce,” she exclaimed incredulously, “You don't 
mean to tell me you didn’t punish that child for doing such 
a wicked thing?” 

Mrs. Pierce bit her lip in annoyance. She disliked to 
discuss the children’s misdemeanors in their presence. But, 
controlling herself, she said quietly, “I suppose you are 
referring to what Marian did to the chicken this morning, 
Mrs. Graham. Marian meant no harm. Her Father had 
gone fishing yesterday and she thought she could catch 
chickens in the same way, so she went ‘chickening’.” 

There was a finality in Mrs. Pierce’s tone. Mrs. Graham 
could say no more. But she found her thoughts continually 
returning to the incident as she went about her work. She 
admired Mrs. Pierce’s self-control, and she had to admit 
that it brought results. The Pierce children were habitually 
happy and obedient. And thinking it over she began to 
understand. “I wish I could be as fair to my children as 
Mrs. Pierce is to hers, she thought wistfully. She always 
allows them to explain and tries to see things from their 
viewpoint. I am too impa- 
tient, I know. I shouldn't 
have spanked Mabel yes 
terday when she swept the 
kitchen floor with her wet 
broom, and made it all 
dirty. She meant no harm. 





Mrs. Pierce ran quickly 
to the window. Horror of 
horrors! Could that be 
her Marian. her child, who 
was always so loving and 
kind? Actually killing a 
baby chick! 

“Marian, Marian,” she 
shouted “drop that line at 
once.” 

‘Marian looked up in 
hurt: surprise. But 
ing that her Mother’s tone 
was final, she very re- 
luctantly did as she was 
told. 

Mrs. Pierce hastened to 
give first aid to the chick. 
“(uiet, now,” she said to 
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\ HAT particular parental problem would you like to 


have discussed in this new magazine? 


"f our readers will write in by November 15 telling us 
of their special needs and making suggestions we can plan 
our future issues with the greatest certainty of helping 
everybody. 


$30.00 In Prizes for the Best Suggestions 


Four awards will be made—$15 for the most helpful and 
$5 each for the three next most helpful letters from readers 
suggesting subjects for discussion based on their own ex- 
perience as parents. Letters should be no more than 300 
words in length and addressed to the Managing Editor, 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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She really wanted to help 
me. And last week, when 
Stephen came home late 
from school, I didn’t even 
listen to his explanation 
before I punished him. I 
must be more patient and 
understanding or I will 
lose my children’s confi- 
dence. Hereafter when I 
am tempted to punish 
them hastily, without lis- 
tening to explanations, I’m 
going to say to myself just 
one word “chickening.” 
Then I will remember that 
sometimes children have 
“good intentions” that are 
misunderstood. 
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Two's Company: What's Three? 


By Ciara SavaGE 


HERE are some experiences that no one can 

know very much about until one has lived 

them. You may have observed marriage, read 
about marriage, thought about marriage, 
but when you marry—you find that, after 
all, there is no way of learning the 
rules of the game in advance. 
When it comes to the first baby 
—that is the most unique ex- 
perience of all. 

Tom and Hilda have 
been married a_ year. 
They have a five-room 
apartment. Everything 
is in order. Hilda 
does all her own house- 
work on a carefully 
planned schedule and 
likes it. Then along 
comes that most wonder- 
ful person in the world 
—The First Baby. 

Right into that neat, 
five-room apartment, into 
the midst of Hilda’s 
splendidly planned routine, 
bounces that first baby. Hilda ‘ 
has no fears. She has read the 


best books on child care. xX 


yy | 
“Regularity, system,’ she says. Nx {Lh \ 
Ph \\ 
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“Babies need to be kept on an exact 
schedule, and then they’re no trouble 
at all.” . Iilustrati yn by 

Then into the midst of that calm 
assurance comes the baby. 

Now Hilda is right. Regularity and system are absolutely 
essential, and while the nurse stays, everything goes beauti- 
fully. There is law and order, peace in the apartment. The 
baby cries a little, but books say that babies should cry a 
little—just for exercise. Tom and Hilda begin to tell each 
other that they knew their baby would be like that. ‘“No 
trouble at all, the little darling!” 

The nurse goes. 

And it seems as though she took with her all the law and 
order, all the quiet of Hilda’s once neat apartment. 

Nowadays, every new mother has all the help she could 
possibly desire in learning how to meet the-physical needs 
of a baby. The best doctors have written books for her 
The Children’s Bureau of the United States will send her 
invaluable pamphlets on child care. Her own doctor stands 
ready for every emergency. But Hilda’s problem and diffi- 
culties, and the problems and difficult‘es of every new 
mother, are not all concerned with the actual care of the 
baby. ‘There’s another side to the matter. Little is said 
about it, because it is an individual problem, and each 
family group has to work it out for itself. But parents 
do need help with it. After the coming of a baby every 
family is facing a brand-new and immensely important 
problem of readjustment. 

“T had just gotten to where I thought I knew something 
about making marriage a huge success,” remarked a woman 
I know, “when along came Bob, Jr. Then everything was 
different.” . 

That isn’t at all what one expects a new mother to say. 
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Clara Elsene Peck 


LitTLEDALE 


It is contrary to all the legends on which 
we have been nurtured. ‘Take our plays 
and motion-pictures. Often matrimonial 
difficulties are the theme. It looks as 
though the bride and the bridegroom 
were headed straight for the di- 
vorce court, as though nothing 
short of a miracle could save 
them. The miracle hap- 
pens. In some subtle way, 
approved by the censor, 
the audience and the 
husband are taken in- 

to the secret. The 
coming of “a little 
stranger” is going 

to solve all their 
troubles. In _ short 
stories, books, plays, 
what is it that brings 
back erring hus- 
bands, reforms unlov- 
ing wives, straightens 
out all matrimonial 
difficulties and sets a 
couple to living happily 
ever after? Why, a baby, 
of course. And if a baby can 
bring peace to a home where 
there was none, how much more 
may he be expected to increase the tran- 
quillity of an already tranquil home? 

Now all pictures, stories, plays and 
legends aside, does the coming of “a 
little stranger’ immediately make un- 
happy marriages happy and married lives more tranquil ? 
The answer is—if you are brave enough and honest enough 
to admit it—‘‘Probably not!’’ Someone ought to rise to the 
defence of babes. Why should we insist that they be viewed 
in the light of panaceas or angels of peace? It’s asking 
altogether too much of a tiny, new-born baby. They are 
busy enough with their own affairs, with their own adjust- 
ments to a brand-new world and two brand-new parents 
without being called upon to help grown-ups with their 
problems. 

Tom and Hilda, for instance, are typical of thousands 
of happily married young people who look forward with 
all possible eagerness to the coming of their first baby. 
But even they cannot honestly maintain that the baby is, 
from the very first, an angel of peace—unless angels of 
peace do cry for their food and do indulge in colic. No, 
to be quite frank, Tom and Hilda, in the midst of all the 
happiness at having the baby, cannot help feeling a little 
aghast at the change that baby makes in their way of 
living. Hilda’s housekeeping schedule won’t work any 
more, because she must combine with it a whole new sched- 
ule of baby care. Gone is her time for doing her marketing 
in the morning. She is too busy with the baby’s bath, his 
feedings, his washing, to leave the house. Gone are her 
leisurely afternoons. For the first few months it seems to 
her that she will never again have a free minute, that she 
will always have to work from early morning until late at 
night and never leave the house without the baby. 

“Let's go on a spree!’ Tom suggests after a month or 
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two of unadulterated domesticity. 
the theater.” 

“It costs too much,” Hilda objects. “I'd have to pay 
someone to stay with tue baby. Besides, I haven't a thing 
to wear.”’ 

(When a woman declares she “hasn’t a thing to wear,” 
the danger signal is up. The situation is critical.) 

“I'd like to have some people in for dinner,” Tom tries, 
a little later. ‘How about Dick and Ruth?” 

“My goodness!” from Hilda. “As though I hadn't 
enough to do without giving dinner-parties!” 

Tom subsides, but a few nights later he makes another 
attempt. 

“Let’s ask the Robinsons to come over and play cards,” 
he suggests. 

No answer. 

Hilda is sitting bolt upright in a chair, sound asleep 
at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Now if Tom is the most patient and the most under- 
standing man in the world, he may not resent the change 
that has come over his and Hilda’s way of living. But, 
ten to one, even the most understanding of men will become 
restless. His wife has changed from the jolly comrade on 
whom he could always count for a good time, to a pale, 
overworked, serious person who can talk of nothing but 
baby care. ‘Tom tells himself that he loves that baby as 
much as Hilda does, but he thinks “the little beggar’’ 
should be kept in his place and not allowed to upset all 
his and Hilda’s fun, monopolize the guest-room to such 
an extent that no over-night guests can ever again be 
invited, keep his blankets and other belongings in his 
father’s chiffonier, and protest if anyone calls on the tele- 
phone in the evening. 

“A penny for your thoughts,’ says Tom to Hilda. 

“I was wondering if the baby 

“T knew it!” interrupts her husband. 
baby!” 

Tom wouldn’t admit it, but, as a matter of fact, he is 
experiencing an odd feeling of jealousy shared by many 
a voung father after the coming of his first-born. Hilda 
used to think of Tom. Things were planned entirely for 
his comfort. His mending was always done, his favorite 
desserts made. ‘The baby has upset all that. 

Added to all these changes is the change in Tom’s and 
Hilda’s pocketbook. The initial cost of having a baby is, at 
best, a big bill for two people who are starting life on a 
small salary. In spite of the fact that the baby is given 
so many clothes that Hilda has very little to buy, there 
are many small expenses the sum total of which is a con- 
siderable drain on Tom’s and Hilda’s finances. 

Take loss of sleep—for even the best of babies will 
sometimes cry at night—take the increased amount of work 
that Hilda has to do, add to these a little financial worry, 
and you have ingredients that make for trouble. If you 
were to hear the inside story of many a marriage, you would 
discover that after the first baby comes, there is apt to 
follow a time when life does not go pérfectly smoothly, 
when things are—well—decidedly—bum py. 

And why in the world shouldn’t it be bumpy? A family 
of two mutually self-sufficient people has expanded to a 
familv of three—one of these a brand-new individual never 
seen on earth before and born with a tremendous talent for 
wanting what he wants when he wants it. And two persons 
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who haven't had the slightest experience in this line have 
undertaken the life-long job of being parents. 

‘The trouble is,” an outspoken friend of mine declared, 
“that women hear a lot about how they will feel and what 
to do before the baby comes, but not enough about how 
they will feel and what they should do after the baby comes. 
Someone ought to have said to me, for instance, ‘After the 
baby comes you will probably be a perfectly impossible 
human being. You will think there is no one in the world 
beside yourself and that baby. You will all but forget 
you have a husband!’ Of course I wouldn’t have believed 
it, and, of course, it would have been quite true. I almost 
wrecked my marriage, as it was, because I let myself be 
entirely swamped by baby work, gave up all outside fun 
and interests, insisted on being nothing in the world but 
a mother.” 

But how to do otherwise! Isn’t it natural enough and 
really desirable for a woman to concentrate all her love 
and thought on her baby? Of course it is—for awhile. 
But after several months, when the new work begins to get 
easier, when it settles down into a routine, and, in some 
miraculous way, housework and _ baby-work dovetail, 
coalesce and become a possible whole; when the woman 
begins to feel strong again and like her own energetic self, 
she should sit down and sort things out in her own mind 
Her job is much more than being a mother; it is still her 
job to be an interesting, attractive wife, a worth-while indi- 
vidual in her community. In perspective she can smile 
forgivingly at the person she has been for the past six 
months—a tired, slightly hysterical, overworked, rather 
frowsy madonna! And if she is very clear-sighted she 
may even ejaculate, “Heavens! What a horrid time my 
poor dear husband must have been having!” (A remark 
which should never reach the ears of any poor dear hus 
band! For if there is any one time in his life when a man 
has a chance to measure up to a big situation, it is during 
those six months after his first baby is born. By the 
tenderness, the consideration, the understanding helpful 
ness he has to give then, his wife will know him for the 
man that he is and love him accordingly.) 

The husband of a friend of mine is a professor of phi- 
losophy. When their first baby came to bless their minute 
apartment all filled with books on philosophy—and pre- 
cious little else!—they were overcome to find that that first 
baby was—twins! 

“We don’t know where we are or what we are doing 
any more,” the professor confided over his thick-lensed 
glasses. “Odd how the young of the species can entirely 
change the lives of adults. We live in confusion and 
chaos. I help with the washing in the evening - But 
it’s awfully jolly!” 

One doesn’t have to be a professor of philosophy to find 
out after the first baby comes, that this business of being a 
parent is, rightfully, a two-person job. If things are 
bumpy at first, if the readjustment is difficult, the only 
thing to do is for the two persons who have undertaken 
to be a father and a mother to stand together, laugh down 
their difficulties, realize that things will smooth out after 
awhile, and that it’s all worth while for the sake of that 
wonderful first baby. 

“Two’s Company: What’s Three?” The beginning of 
that most powerful and beautiful group in the world— 
a family. 
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Shall Jack 
Play 
Football? 


By Artuur R. Forsusu 


Illustrated by Robert W. Crowther 





. HALL I let my boy play football?” 
“Well, Mrs. Thomas—yes, and no!” 
Every autumn a dozen to a hundred 
anxious mothers ask me this question. And dur- 
ing the course of fifteen years’ experience with 
their sons, I have collected much evidence on both 
sides of the matter. 

As in the case of many other problems affecting boys, it is 
impossible to give to this inquiry a direct “yes” or “no.” I 
can but say, “It depends,” and lay the facts before Jack’s 
mother so that she may know both the benefits to be derived 
from this somewhat strenuous game and its possible un- 
toward effects. 

There are hundreds of thousands of healthy, sturdy Jacks 
and Toms and Bills between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
We can rule at once that the lads under twelve are too 
young for any sort of football, and that the game may be 
played by those fifteen or over. Their bones and muscles 
will be strong enough to stand the hard knocks, and they 
will be in High School, where their play will be properly 
superintended. It is understood, of course, that I am speak- 
ing of the average normal, healthy boy. Even the simplest 
type of football is not a game for invalids or for those with 
any malformation. 

We have then the eternally active boy of from twelve to 
fifteen to consider. He is probably in one of the last three 
years of grammar school and his class teachers are women. 
The school has no athletic instructor nor properly laid out 
football field. The inadequate school playground is either 
covered with cinders or consists of a dusty bit of bare ground 
where the grass long ago gave up the battle against the 
scuffling of hundreds of heavy pounding shoes. 

Under these conditions, a fall may easily mean a broken 
bone or a cheek scraped raw and covered with a mass of 
tiny, sharp-pointed cinders. 

This boy and his comrades will receive no instruction on 
the rules of the game, and their play is likely to consist of a 
series of “pile-ups” with little or no attempt at the open 
passing or kicking which now make up such a large part of 
collegiate football. 

After school is out, these lads may play in the school yard, 
but more probably their “field” is a vacant lot where sharp 
bits of glass or broken bricks and tiles are hidden under 
patches of weeds and grass. In such a case, I tell his 
mother that Jack should wait until he can use the grass- 
covered High School athletic field before he tries to be a 
thirteen-year-old Ail-American halfback. 

Even if a suitable place for such unregulated play is 
found, a group of youngsters have only the vaguest ideas as 
to the fundamental principles of the game. At the height of 
the 1925 season—certainly one of the most exciting of foot- 





































“Football is so 
terrible,” his 
mother may ob- 
ject, “Jack gets all 
black and blue. 
Don’t you think 
football really is 
brutal?” 





ball history—I came upon four twelve- or thirteen-year-old 
youngsters wallowing in what seemed to be their Sunday 
best clothes on a dusty sidewalk. From the way in which 
the one at the bottom of the pile had collapsed, I imagined 
it to be their conception of a football tackle. And as I 
neared the squirming pile, I heard an indignant voice pro- 
ceeding from the “tackled” one: “I am not down—neither 
of my ears touched the sidewalk!’ Evidently these enthusi- 
asts, lacking rules, had manufactured some of their own. 

So when I find that there is a reasonably safe field upon 
which the play may be conducted, I suggest further that 
Jack enlist the interest of his big brother, ex-fullback, Yale 
’21, or his father, center, 99, to clean up the field, mark 
out the right distances, and then drop over for an hour or so 
at the end of the afternoon to show the youngsters “how we 
beat Harvard, 20—0.” 

In others words, a smooth field, cleared of debris and 
properly inspected, is a primary necessity, and after that the 
intelligent supervision of some older man with a good, work- 
ing knowledge of the game and the ability and interest to 
drill the youngsters in elementary football tactics. 

Under such conditions, I would say, “Go ahead, Jack, 
play hard and fair.” 

“But football is so terrible,” his mother may object, “Jack 
gets all black and blue; and his face is so cut up I’m 
ashamed to have him go to church looking the way he does. 
Don’t you think football really is brutal ?” 

And she is perhaps surprised when I say “No!” For old 
prejudices linger, though the game gains in science and 
beauty every year. 

When I was a boy, I saw a football game between two 
great universities. The five backs on one team wore six- 
inch wide sole-leather straps around their waists, these 
straps supporting two big handles, like those of a suitcase, 
which projected at the back. These men lined up in single 
file—‘tandem formation,” it was called—and each player 
grasped the handles on the man in front of him, and at the 
signal, the solid, almost unbreakable line of bone and 
muscle smashed ahead like a steam engine. At times, a 
sixth man was brought back from the line and added to 
the battering ram. In those days, twenty-five years ago, 
players were chosen for strength and weight, and half a 
dozen men might weigh three-quarters of a ton. When the 
living thunderbolt hit the opposing line, something had to 
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give, and since the other team massed all the men possible 
in front of the threatened breach, arm and leg bones, or 
even vertebrae, were as likely to give way as anything else. 
That was brutal. 

And a few years later, when I played at high school and 
even in college, I spent most of my football hours at the 
bottom of an ill-smelling pile of struggling giants, where a 
kick in the teeth from a number 14 heavily-cleated shoe was 
so frequent an occurrence, that for three or four years my 
dentist could not put in bicuspids and incisors as fast as 
the warriors of Boston-Latin and later Princeton and Har- 
vard kicked them out. 

But that sort of thing has entirely been done away with, 
and today the slender youth who cannot scale one hundred 
and forty-five may be the star of the season. To score 
points in present day football a team must play an open 
game with much kicking and forward passing. It is the 
magnificent, strategic “‘aerial attack” of Dartmouth that is 
the apotheosis of the modern ideal, as opposed to the old 
“slaughter-house”’’ methods of matching beef against brawn. 
The third “b’—brains—plays an ever-grgwing part in 
twentieth century football. 

As a result, where the casualties of the season fifteen 
years or more ago would total half a dozen killed and a 
hundred maimed, the rare permanent injuries of today are 
largely due to the “unavoidable accidents” which make par- 
ticipation in any game—or even the very act of living—to 
some degree dangerous. 

“But,” says Jack’s mother, “even if Jack isn’t injured 
permanently, he gets all bruised up.” 

Perhaps he does. Yet isn’t it the inalienable right of 
boyhood to get “all bruised up’”—whether by climbing ap- 
ple trees, experimenting with home-made gymnasium ap- 
paratus, taking involuntary slides on the skate-cut ice, or 
otherwise subjecting himself to the tumbles, bruises and 
bumps of normal boyish existence ? 

Each year, too, many baseball players are laid up 
for days, with sprains, bruises or even broken bones, 





yet no one lists baseball as “brutal” or “inhuman.” 
No, a healthy, regular he-boy kind of a Jack won’t mind 
a knock or two, a few square inches of hide missing, even 
a tooth sacrificed to the greater glory of Squantum High 
School. And trying as these minor casualties may be, let 
his mother always remember that Jack will gain more than 
he will lose. He will have hammered into his consciousness 
two of the most important lessons life has for him to learn. 
He must learn to fight and he must learn team-work, to 
subordinate self to the interest of the team as a whole. He 
finds that eleven men together win football championships— 
not the glory-seeking, grandstand-watching star, not even 
the conscientious, glory-evading star who happens to be an 
outstanding player whether he wills it or no. Time after 
time the more or less ignorant football public, enthusiastic 
over the game yet often deceived by the dramatics of sports- 
writers, have been amazed to see on the mythical “All- 
American” team the names of men of whom they have 
hardly heard, men whose exploits have not been the sort to 
appeal to the unenlightened eye. Yet their team mates (and 
the men who played against them) understood the justice 
of the choice. They were “strong members of the team,” a 
phrase the importance of which is more and more dinned 
into the consciousness of the embryo players who, as they 
become skilled in football lore, learn the vital necessity of 
the team and the comparative unimportance of the star. 
And a final word to Jack’s mother. Don’t be alarmed by 
that sentence, “Jack must learn to fight.”’ I don’t mean he 
indulges in fisticuffs. He will soon have to leave the foot- 
ball field if he does. But he does learn to fight himself— 
laziness, self-indulgence (perhaps in the after-school ice 
cream soda!), the natural flinching from discomfort, fatigue 
and possibly even passing hurt. In other words, he learns to 
try to put every ounce of strength behind his efforts to give 
his best, all of it, and never to quit. And this is worth 
learning. ; ° 
So when Mrs. Thomas asks me, “Shall I let Jack play 
football?” I answer no—and yes! 





He learns to fight laziness, self-indulgence, the natural flinching 
from fatigue and discomfort 











HE orange, the 

lemon, and an- 

other member of 
the same family, the 
much abused tomato, 
have at last gained our 
respectful attention. We 
admit that we cannot get 
along without them. 
Despite their acid con- 
tent, we know that they 
are health giving. 

The tempting tomato 
can now be enjoyed by 
Johnny or Mary without 
mother’s well inten- 
tioned: “No, you can’t 
have any tomatoes. There 
is too much acid in them. 
They would ruin your 
stomach.” 

Now even the voung- 
est baby may be fed the 
juice of canned tomatoes, 
which does not lose its 
rich vitamine content in 
the cannitig. One wom- 
an, to whom a welfare 
worker had given a case 
of tomatoes in the fall 
to take into her moun- 




















































































































milk in order to prevent 
its souring during its 
long progress from the 
farm to the home. 

“The link which con- 
nects these thoughts in 
regard to artificial feed- 
ing of infants and the 
use or necessity of fruit 
juices in the dietary of 
the infant, is the disorder 
which is termed ‘infan- 
tile scurvy’ and which 
comes about, or which 
will certainly come about, 
if the infant does not 
obtain an adequate 
amount of the scurvy- 
preventing vitamine. 

“As is well known, 
there are certain factors 
or substances which, al- 
though present in minute 
amounts in the diet, are 
nevertheless absolutely 
essential to our wellbe- 
Photo by Ruth A. Nichols jng, and especially to the 
wellbeing of a growing 
animal. One of these 
vitamines is termed ‘vita- 








. Fruit Juices mine C,’ or the “anti- 


tain fastnesses, came 
down to report in the 
spring. She had a new 
baby at her breast, one 
tugging at her skirts, and 
two more bringing up the 
rear. They all looked 
sturdy and well. 

“The baby is fine,” 
she said. ‘‘Ef I had had 
them canned tomatoes 
when Willy was little, 
he’d be bigger’n he is 


What better tribute 
could any food ask than 
that? The mountain woman had benefited by science. 

Dr. Alfred F. Hess, nationally-known pediatrician, 
makes some simple, direct and forceful statements regard- 
ing the necessity for including fruit juices in the child’s 
daily diet. 

“There can be no doubt but that breast milk is the very 
best food for the infant,” said Dr. Hess. ‘The time may 
come when physicians may be able to devise an artificial 
food which is equal in nutritional value to the milk of the 
mother. But that time is not yet in sight. 

“Throughout the world, especially in the large cities, due 
chiefly. to industrial conditions, a considerable percentage 
of babies are unhappily forced to be nurtured on cow’s 
milk. Furthermore, the milk for these babies comes from 
great distances. In New York, for instance, we now have 
to draw upon herds in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and even further 
away, to provide an adequate supply for our-increasing pop- 
ulation. “It has thus become necessary to pasteurize, or boil the 
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scorbutic vitamine,’ and 
prevents the development 
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weight, pain and tender- 
ness in the limbs, and a 
marked susceptibility to 
various infections. 

“In one way or an- 
other, every infant has to 


ALFRED F. HEss, M.D. be supplied with this 


vitamine if it is to thrive 
successfully. Breast-fed 
infants obtain it through 
the milk of their mothers 
who in turn have been 
provided with it through their diet. Bottle-fed infants may 
obtain an adequate amount of this vital nutritional factor 
if conditions are especially favorable. By that is meant 
if the cow has been out at pasture feeding on grass and 
herbs, or if the fodder of which it has partaken in the stall 
has been rich in this vitamine. 

However, the initial content in the milk may be seriously 
diminished by the pasteurization which it has undergone 
or by the ageing which has taken place subsequent to its 
having been obtained from the cow. It is for this reason 
that we must take for granted that cow’s milk is inadequate 
in its content of this essential vitamine, and that every baby 
who is artificially fed—in other words, who does not ob- 
tain its birthright of being nursed at the breast—should 
receive a complimentary quota of the scurvy-preventing 
vitamine. 

“This vitamine is present in a varying degree in almost 
all vegetables and, likewise, in fruits and fruit juices. It 
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exists in greatest concentration in the juice of the citrus 
fruits—the juices of the lemon and of the orange. It has 
therefore become the custom, since infantile scurvy has been 
recognized—a period which dates back thirty or forty years 
—to supplement the diet of cow’s milk by a small addition 
of fruit juice. Orange juice is most commonly used for this 
purpose, and should be given when the baby is about one 
month of age. At first, a teaspoonful is given between the 
bottle feedings, this amount being diluted with one or two 
teaspoonfuls of water. At the age of two months, an addi- 
tional teaspoonful is given, and when the baby is three 
months of age, it receives one tablespoonful—a quantity 
which is continued throughout the first year of life until 
mixed feeding is instituted. Lemon juice could be used 
just as well, but, naturally, it would have to be sweetened 
with sugar. ‘Tomato juice is frequently employed and is a 


very good substitute for orange juice. It should be given 
in double the quantities. For this purpose, the juice of 
canned tomatoes can be made use of, for it has been found 
that the tomato does not lose an appreciable amount of its 
vitamine in the course of the canning process. 

“The old idea that tomatoes were harmful for infants 
and children; that they were too acid or led to rheumatism, 
has been found to be entirely unfounded, and several years’ 
clinical experience has shown that babies not only enjoy 
tomato juice, but thrive successfully when given this food 
for long periods. 

“Not only are fruit juices valuable, and under certain 
conditions essential, but there is no danger whatever of 
giving them in too high a concentration or too great an 
amount. They do not lead to digestive disturbances nor 
to any nutritional disorder.” 


x Out of the Mouths of Babes » 


ADDY: “Well, Mary, you have a brand new babv 
sister.” 
Mary: “Oh, Daddy, can’t I be the first one to tell 
mother ?”—White Mule. 


++ 


Jimmy: “My dad’s awful smart.” 

GEORGE: “What does he do?” 

Jimmy: “Why he’s a mechanic and makes locomotives.” 

GeorGE: “Gee, that ain’t ncthing; my father’s a com- 
muter and makes two trains every day.’”—Smiles and 
Giggles. 


Aunt: “Are you glad you've got a little sister?” 

Hans: “No, I would rather have had a brother!” 

Aunt: Can't you get it changed ?”’ 

Hans: “No. We've used it.”—Vikingen (Norway). 

++ 

Susan: “What’s Bobbie crying for?” 

Haro_p: “He’s not cryin’ for anything. 
—Life. 


He’s had it.” 
++ 
GRovER: “Don’t you find that a baby brightens up a 
household wonderfully ?” 
Woman: “Yes, we have the electric lights going most of 
the time now.”—The Progressive Grocer. 
++ 


A visitor said to a little girl, “And what will you do, 
my dear, when you are as big as your mother?” 
“Diet,” said the modern child.—Tid-Bits. 


Mrs. KINDLY (to neighborhood urchin) : Why aren't vou 
polite and nice like Jimmie? 
FREDDY: Aw, ma’am, he ain’t nice— 
dat’s jus’ manners !—Life. 
++ 


GOVERNESS (finishing story): “And 
so they were married and lived happily 
ever after.” There! Isn’t that lovely? 

MopERN CHILD: Very nice and placid, 
but I’d rather have had the thrill of a 
divorce.—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
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Hiipa: “Aunt Ella, does the cake taste publications are desired. 
good ?” 
AunT: “Yes, indeed, it’s delicious.”’ mot be returned. 


HiLpa: “How strange! Mamma said 
only yesterday that you had no taste.— ‘ 
Thiegeude Blatter. OF 
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contribution 

readers which is published in 
this department. 
about children or their parents, or 
clippings of good jokes from other 


submitted for this department will 


~~ 


Edison, with all his inventions, was a piker compared to 
the ambitious young photographer who advertised: “Your 
baby, if you have one, can be enlarged, tinted, and framed 


for $8.79.”—Jack o’ Lantern. 


++ 


Small boy coming home from Sunday-School told his 
mother that they had learned “a corking automobile song 
in class that day.” 

“What was it?” asked his mother. 

“Going home on high.” 

o> 


CuiLp: “Mother, may I have some water to christen my) 
dolly ?” 

MorTHER: “No, 

CuiLp: “Then 
—World Humor, 


dear.” 
may I have some wax t> waxinate her?” 
Ms Ee 
$+ 
“Mamma, is it lunch time yet?” 
“No, darling, not for another hour.” 
Well, then my tummy must be fast.”—Luiberty. 


b+ 
BARBARA (Saying her prayers): And bless Daddy and 
Mummy and make them happy—if they’re not too old for 
that sort of thing.—Sketch (London). 
++ 
Teacher to little girl learning to write: ‘‘But where is 
the dot over the i?” 
“It’s in the pencil yet!” 
oe 
Another little girl’s report of what happened in Sunday- 
School was to this effect: ‘‘All the ladies 
talked to Baby.” 
“That’s nice,” 
they say ?”’ 


“They said, ‘Keep still, little girl.” ” 


said mother, ‘‘what did 


++ 


jrom TEACHER: “What gives your mother 
the most trouble in her housekeeping?” 


Stories’ & ne 
Jimmy: “Father 


“True 
Answers. 
++ 
Material J, ; ; 
FATHER: “Son, what does this 60 on 
your report card mean ?”’ 
Son: “Don’t know, father, unless it’s 
the temperature of the room.’’—London 
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Games, 


to Do 


CTOBER is usually the best time of all the year 
to take to the trail. The joys of its “bright blue 
weather” need not be restricted to the country child, 
for the city and town parent can do much to acquaint 

children with the autumn outdoors. If you have a motor 

car, use it not only for the pleasure of riding, but to get to 
some secluded spot where the children may play and observe 
nature closely. 

If you haven’t a car, perhaps a Saturday or Sunday hike 
can be arranged. Take lunch or supper along and cook it 
over an outdoor fire. Songs and story-telling, always fun, 
are more so around the camp fire. 

Nature study, nature games and little dramatizations 
along the way add to the interest of a hike. Nature hikes 
are most successful when a definite object is decided upon 
to search for and observe. Leaves, birds, trees, the discovery 
of water or rock forms, may all serve as objects for the hike. 

Flowers should be studied and admired, but not picked 
in quantity. Fires should be carefully extinguished and 
no litter left. This teaches children the principles of wood- 
cralt. 


Games for the Hike 


Hare and Hounds—Two or more persons, representing 
the hares and provided with a large quantity of corn, con- 
fetti or other material, are given a start of several minutes 
and scatter a trail for the hounds to follow. ‘The hounds 
try to catch the hares before the latter can get back to the 
starting point. Instead of paper, leaves such as those of 
the chestnut tree may be used. This does not litter up the 
country and is instructive. 

Spot Spy—This game is fun when resting on a hike 
or when loitering along the way. The leader says, “I can 
see five white oaks,” or something else that is rather un- 
usual. The group is given one or two minutes to spot the 
object. All those who see it indicate this by sitting down, 
taking off their hats, or by some other agreed signal. Those 
who see the object get a point. 

Observation—This may be played all along the way or 
for a little while. The hike leader has a pad and pencil 
and keeps everyone’s score. Some of the things which may 
rate a hiker one or more points if he sees it first, are—a 
gray horse, a man with a beard, a red automobile, a dog 
sitting or lying down, a rabbit running, bird tracks, a spe- 
cial kind of bird, tree or flower. Smells—such as leaves 
burning, a pine wood, a dinner cooking—and sounds 
like a brook babbling, a rooster crowing, a cow mooing, a 
woodpecker tapping—may count, too. 


Hallowe'en Fun 


October 31 is always a gala night for children. No 
Hallowe'en party is complete without fortune telling and 
ghost stories. Some appropriate games are: 

A pple-Ten-Pins—Lay several planks side by side and 
cover them with a sheet stretched taut to make a good 
rolling surface. The surface is about four by eight feet, 
at the height of an ordinary table above the ground, and 
sloped slightly upward at the farther end. A row of apples 
is placed like ten-pins at the farther edge, and beneath this 
a basket to catch them as they fall. A baseball is rolled 
from the opposite end of the table, each guest taking turn 
in seeing how many apples he can knock into the basket 
in three trials. 





Constructive Fun 


Handicrafts and 
Other Things for Children 
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What is Hallowe’en without a pumpkin? 
Photo by International 





Bats, Goblins and Elves—The players are divided into 
two sides, each side at opposite ends of the room. Each side 
sends a player into the center. These are the witches. The 
other players are divided into bats, goblins or elves. A witch 
calls “Bats change” and all bats must run to the opposite 
end of the room. The witches catch all that they can. 
Those who are caught stay and help. With “Goblins 
change” the game continues. At the end of three or four 
minutes, the side having the most players left wins. 

Marshmallow Race—Several strings of the same length 
have a marshmallow tied at the center of each. Partners 
take a string and at “Go!” chew up to the marshmallow 
Who wins? 

Bite the Apple—Suspend horizontally from the ceiling a 
stick three feet long. On one end stick an apple, on the 
other end tie a small bag of flour. Set the strck whirling. 
Each guest takes turn in trying to bite the apple. It is 
amusing to see them receive dabs of flour on the face. 

Ghosts—The leader names some letter of the alphabet. 
The next player adds a letter, thinking of some word. Each 
player then adds a letter, but must avoid an addition which 
completes the word. If someones does finish a word, he 
becomes a “half ghost” and anyone who speaks to him 
becomes a half ghost, too. The half ghosts may continue 
talking and playing. After a word has been finished, the 
next player starts a new word. If a half ghost finishes a 
word, he becomes a whole ghost and drops out of the game, 
but still may talk. If any player talks to him, he becomes 
a full ghost, too. Soon all the players are eliminated. 

Recently many cities have adopted the Community Hal- 
lowe’en, which has proved not only the jolliest sort, but the 
safest, preventing accidents and destruction to property. 
A parade of everyone in costume, a big bonfire and stunts 
are usually part of these celebrations. Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, had an animal cracker hunt in the park. 
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Fall Suggestions For 


School 


Luncheons . 








By RUTH L. PARRISH and HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 


ANY people overlook the fact that vegetables 
may be used in sandwiches. A vegetable sand- 
wich is a delightful change from the everyday 

meat or eggs and is one means of putting more vitamines 
into the lunch box. 


Spinach and Hard Cooked Egg Sandwiches 
with a Cooked Salad Dressing 

Wash the spinach well and cook in the water that clings 
to the leaves. Chop finely and drain, saving water for a 
soup. Left over spinach may be used. Cook egg hard in 
water which is never allowed to boil. Chop egg and Com- 
bine with spinach allowing one egg to each half cup of 
spinach. Moisten and season this mixture with one table- 
spoon or more of cooked salad dressing. Additional salt 
may be added, if necessary. 

Any moist sandwich filling necessitates the spreading of 
both slices of bread with butter to prevent the bread from 
becoming soaked. If the butter is creamed it will spread 


more easily. After making the sandwich cut it into halves 
or quarters and wrap in oiled paper. 

Cooked salad dressing made by the following recipe may 
be used in many sandwiches and is especially good for the 
children. It may be kept in a cool place and used as needed. 

3 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 2 eggs 
2 cup vinegar 

Melt the butter, add the flour and cook until mixture 
bubbles and is well blended. Add the whole cup of cold 
milk at once. Continue cooking, stirring constantly, until 
the mixture thickens. Beat the eggs and add the sugar 
and salt to them. Gradually add the sauce to the egg mix- 
ture, return to double boiler and cook with constant stirring 
until the mixture is very thick. 
and cool. 


Add the vinegar, strain 


Luncheon Time at Home 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Whole Wheat Butter 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 


Buttered Carrots 
Glass of Milk 


Bread 


Baked Sweet Potato 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Butter Glass of Milk 
Floating Island 


Bread 


Creamed Meat on 


Graham Crackers 


Toast 
Bread and Butter 


Vegetable Salad Graham Bread 
Glass of Milk Butter 
A Dozen Salted Peanuts 


Creamed Codfish 
Baked Potato Hard Rolls Butter 
Celery Glass of Milk 
Orange Gelatine Jelly 


When the Lunch Box Goes to School 


Cream Cheese and Raisin Bread 
Sandwiches 
Half-pint Bottle of Milk 


A pple Whole Wheat Crackers 


Peanut Butter and Graham Bread 
Sandwiches 
Half-pint Bottle of Milk 


Baked Apple ‘Molasses Cookie 


Chopped Meat Sandwiches 
Half-pint Bottle of Milk 
or Four or Five Dates 


Celery Chopped Hard-cooked Egg Sandwiches 
Orange (peeled and broken in sections) 


Oatmeal Cookies 


(Seeded; may be rolled in sugar) 


Spinach and Egg Sandwiches 
Half-pint Bottle of Milk 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
(may be sprinkled with browned 
grated Cocoanut) 


Five Luncheons for the High School Girl 


Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 
Graham Bread Butter 
Glass of Milk 


Baked Apple 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Tomato and Peanut Butter 
Sandwiches* 


Cheese-Prune-Nut and Whole Wheat 
Sandwiches Cocoa 
Glass of Milk Fresh Fruit in Season 


* Soften the peanut butter with hot 


water, and spread it on all slices of 


Split Pea Soup Lettuce Salad 
Bread Butter 
Tapioca Cream 


bread. Peel, slice and season the to- 
mato, and wrap it separately in waxed 
paper, or use a little chopped celery 


mn 


Escalloped Potato and Eggs 
Buttered String Beans 


Roll S if é 


Cream 







































‘Motion Pictures 
for Children 


Edited by The Better Films National Council 





ic Ss. wis pre are ¢ , . 26 ‘ . 
picture First, there are many motion pictures No Man’s 


action, adventure, romance, scenes of the great outdoors, the _ ing part 
triumph of right over wrong, and fun. Second, many mo- 


tion pictures, while more or less interesting to children and ,, — vy : eh —— 
perhaps unobjectionable for most, are nevertheless not a - film, pede gn sedis. 3 2 
adapted to their years and so had best not be seen by them. 

Third, motion pictures are designed primarily for adult \ Kiss ror Cinperetta, Tue ¢ 


entertainment, so that it is distinctly the responsibility of 
the adult to govern the child’s attendance, permitting the 
child to see only suitable pictures and at not too frequent F ] 
intervals. Being a passive entertainment, a child can see a 
too much of even the best motion pictures, and especially Lovey Mary—aAll 
for the child under ten they should be a rare treat. instinct 
In this department pictures will be listed under two 

headings. The first listing is for the family audience  , 


Brack Cyc.Lone are all good 


Family Audience, 


Tue Sirent Fryer—New form 


of a beauty contest; C lleen Moore plays the lead values by Pe y¢ yuuth of one fami! 


On Basy!—A “Little Billy” comedy 
roportions 


Tue Bic 
CAN, 














which an actor 
makes amusing capital of imper- 
sonating a small girl 

\ Hero or THE Bic 
Snows—The latest Ri n- 
Tin-Tin film, showing 
how “Rinty” becomes 

1 


loweot + . 2 ly 
at ec » a onely 


Rin-Tin-Tin, the giant 
police dog, easily re- 
tains a leading place 
among the animal stars. 
His latest picture is “A 
Hero of the Big Snows,” 
recommended as_ suit- 
able for the family audi- “Rinty” is the favorite of adults as well as of the younger folk. 
ence including children 
of any age. 


HERE are several cardinal facts to be borne in mind trapper, is misjudged and outlawed, 

with regard to the attendance of children at motion ' ‘© trling rescue of a small chi 

; Si). a : Gotp—Three men and 
which wholesomely satisfy the child’s desire for excitement, nd fighting with “Tony,” Tom Mix’s 


nelodrama in ten episodes. An in\ 


and finally vindicates himself 
ld from a pack of wolves 


gold mine. Much intrigue 


amous horse, playing a lead- 
play 


Lox Podge cartoon illustrating 
nes from all Ve the vorld \ 


;REAT Love, SNookum’s OvuriNnc 
Perer Pan. Otp Ciotrues, Tue Racman, His Master’s Voice and 


Including Young People 


: 
phan with a 2 n 1 ng 
the old-time 





ention, aeropla 


including children, which will contain the names of films operatives, an intellignt dog, a girl—and some thrilling snow scenes 
recommended for children of any age as well as for ' 
: . : . } ) C — ther ( i l¢ W 
grown-ups; the second list will recommend pictures suitable Tue Rap pag ta ote Anothe “I 
p . ’ . e A a we sustained through t 
for family audiences including boys and girls of high school 
age. These are pictures recently released. Tue Batr—Picture version of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s famous 
stage play. Good entertainment with mystery and comedy combined 
For the Family Audience, Inc ween. dh Young Children 
: , Brown oF Harvarp—John Brown disgraces himself in the Yale- 
_ Biccer THan Barnum’s—Viola Dana’s new circus picture, a melo- _ Harvard crew race on account of a night-before-spree. Comes back in 
drama with humor as well as action a football game the following year and slowly grows to man’s estate 
Lappie—One of Gene Stratton Porter's American country life Harp Bortep>—Tom Mix burlesquing ] “| ; 
and juvenile acting of charm and spirit 
4 " ; 25 Hicu gone t in England following the .war and its 
Fur A CinpErs—A modern Cinderella enters H Vw 1 vy way evasion ot r Spr ynsibi lities | ng the discovery I a true sense 


Parape. THe Vanitsuinc AmeERI 
Tue Coverep Wacon, Tue 
HUNDERING Herp, Tue Jouns- 
TOWN F Loop. Tue Lost Wor.p, 
Tue Watrtz Dream, Pats 
First. are all well worth 
seeing, and are current 
attractions in manv 


parts of*the country 


The story is at once en- 
tertaining, full of action, 
and touching. Loyalty, 
calmness of judgment, 
courage, are the virtues 
it exalts. The devotion 
of a dog for a man, the 
way in which the animal 
is condomned—unjustly 
and his _ vindication, 
form the tale. 
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Soft as old Linen 


ee 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN (OU 
Copyright 1923 Mae? 


The absorbent so't 
white Toilet pape! 





Scott Paper Company 


Chester, Pa. U.S.A. 
1000 SHEETS —— 4x5 INCHES 


ee 
oe = 
- — 





Mother’s 
Responsibility 


She cannot afford to have anything that 
does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. ScotTissue 
has supplanted the harsh, non-absorbent 
toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of 
its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 
purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
It will not harm or irritate the most deli- 
cate skin. That's why it is especially 





sought by women of refinement for their 
personal hygienic requirements. No con- 
versation. Just say “ScotTissue.” 


Another Thirsty 


Fibre Product 
3 rolls for 25c 





eee a ; 
You can safely rely on all advertising appearing in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
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Butterick 
6536 





Pictorial 
| Butterick ’ sose 
a 2 to ih 4 \ 






What Shall They Wear to School? 


By ESTHER M. CUNDIFF 


Department of Textiles and Clothing, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





ANY things enter into a child’s happiness and success Pictoriaeall 

in school. One factor is clothing. When properly i 
) dressed, a child is unconscious of his clothes because 
he is comfortable. Comfort depends upon fit, cleanliness, weight 
and number of garments, feel of cloth, and satisfaction with 
one’s appearance. 

Warmth does not depend upon heaviness or weight of cloth- 
ing, but upon the air space enclosed. Loose, light-weight gar- 
ments are warmer than dense, heavy, tight-fitting ones. Children 
should be dressed for indoors. In the school rooms, where the 
temperature is from 68° to 70°F., two layers of loose-fitting 
clothing are necessary to prevent chilling. Additional clothing for 
outdoors should be determined by the weather. The undernour- 
ished child requires more clothing than the normally nourished. 

School clothes must be durable and serviceable so that a child 
is not hampered by fear of tearing or soiling them. They must yy-Coil 3681—Little Bov’s 


Butterick 6011—Little Boy’s . . . > . . an ‘ : 
tg, be easily adjusted so that getting ready for school is as simple Suit. Transfer design included 


Suit: consisting of a Waist 


ind Straight Trousers. 2 to as possible. For the small child fastenings must be easily ™ pattern. Cut in sizes 2 

~ ~ . ea . . s 4 and 6 yrs. For size 4, witl 

5 yrs. For 3 yrs., 134 yds reached and manipulated so that he can be independent. ind 6 yt i Mages 
ie F long sleeves, 1 yd. 32 ins. wide 

: or 7% yd. 36 ins. wide; trous- 

Pictorial Review 3058—Girl’s ers, collar cuffs po kets, 1 

One-piece Dress, including yd. 36 ins. wide, or 7% yd. 44 

Pictograf free Sizes 6, 8, 10, ins. wide 

19? ] 14 vre For g ire 

12 and , r 8 yrs., 3 ne 

- , ‘ail Butterick 6754—TJunior’s and 

2'@ yds. 36 ins ide an Anges ; : 

\ f . ' Girl's Siip-ove! One-piece 
\) ©) i 4 s “1 e . 

Dress with a cluster of plaits 

WcCal 4i13—-Boy’s Sport inserted at front. 8 to 15 yrs. For 13 yrs 

Blouse. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 14, 16 and 18 -74 yds. 35 ins. wide 

vrs For 16 yrs 3 vds. 27 ins. wide; 2! — aera? ; F 

- =A Pictorial Revie ri 3247 Child’s Dress, in- 


or 2 vds. 36 ins. wid ant esi 

rs cluding Special Transfer Design to fit eacl 
size and Pictograf free Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
yrs. For size 4 vrs., 2 
14 yd. 32 ins. wide 


Butterick 6536—Junior’s and Girl's Slip-over 
yds. 32 ins. wide and 





One-piece Dress. 8 to 15 vrs For 12 yrs 


yds. 32 ins. wide 


McCall 368) 





y 


These recommended patterns may be bought at leading stores throug hout the country at the following prices: Numbers 3247, 4113, 6011 


65 20 cents each: Numbers 3058. 2681, 6754—35 cents each. McCall and Pictorial Review patterns may also be purchased from 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New Y ork City State make, number and size desired and remit check, 


- J rach tambs anth udiae 
ney order, casn or stam oun ora 














“Keeping Up With The Children” 


is a strenuous task for the most alert parents. Only 
by keeping your mind young and vigorous can you 
maintain your place as their counsellor—xnot their 
guide. 


THE FORUM is a magazine of controversy, 
eagerly hailed by those who champion intelligent 
discussion. By reaching out in every direction for 
new facts and more illuminating interpretations the 
editors are keeping THE FORUM on its toes. 
Brilliant articles by authors of note are scheduled 
for Fall issues. 


THe SEARCH FOR THE PERFECT CHILD, by Herbert Hoover. 
Wuy I Am a Mormon, by Senator Reed Smoot. 

Can We Contror Sex? by F. Monro Fox. 

YouTuH oF To-pay AND To-mMorROw, by Thomas A. Edison. 


A story by Willa Cather needs no introduction to be well 
received. George Bernard Shaw cuts new intellectual capers. 
A Galsworthy story of characteristic penetration is ToLp By 
A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Questions of national importance receive their share of cri- 
tical attention—ArRE THE MetTHopists “MEDDLING” IN 
Potitics?—Dors EpucaTion INCREASE INTELLIGENCE ?— 
How Aspout INTERCOLLEGIATE FooTBALL?—Is LYNCHING 
Ever JusTirieD?!—Wuo RuLEs THE Rapio Waves? 


THE FORUM does not seek to mold the opinion 
of its readers along the grooves of polite thinking. 
It presents the facts, you judge for yourself. 


FORUM 


October 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
247 Park Avenue New York City 











CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 

















THREE BOOKS 


for PARENTS 








Sex and The Young 
By Dr. Marie Carmichael Stopes 


Here is a courageous and authori- 
tative book, based upon a true 
understanding of its subject; a 
volume which meets and answers 
in simple, human fashion the 
questions with which parents all 
over the world are faced Dr 
Stopes addresses herself not to 
children but to their elders and 
to their She 
that the future of the young de- 
pends upon, in large measure, the 
present attitude of their parents 
toward certain important truths 
that should be considered intelli- 
gently instead of being shame- 
facedly hidden. This book is a 
mine of practical advice. $2.0 


teachers insists 


Parenthood and The 


By 


Newer Psychology 


Frank Howard Richardson, 


M.D. 


Dr. Richardson is a practising 
physician, and he writes in much 
the same way that he would talk 
with his patients in the consult- 
ing room. In non-technical lan- 
guage, he presents his facts and 
his advice with conciseness and 
lucidity. Maintaining that the 
first step in the education of the 
modern child is the re-education 
of the parent, he demonstrates 
the advisability and simplicity of 
applying the “newer psychol- 


ogy’ to juvenile problems. $1.75 


Short Talks with Young 


Mothers 


By Charles G. Kerley, M.D 


The eighth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of this famous book is 
now ready. .For many years it 
has proved an invaluable hand- 
book of reference and advice for 
young mothers, and it will be 
found even more useful in its 
present form. All problems of 
feeding, bathing, clothing, airing, 
diseases, etc., are considered; and 
easy reference is assured by the 
alphabetical arrangement of the 
lable of Contents $1.50 


€ 


These books are obtainable at 
all booksellers or direct from 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York 
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Reviewed by the Bibliography Committee of 


The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


Parenthood and the Newer Pay- 
chology. By Frank Howard Richard- 
son, 

ARENTS who are bewildered by 

the complex terminology in innu- 
merable books on psycho-analysis, but 
who wish, nevertheless, to get from this 
new psychology as much practical help 
as possible in dealing with their chil- 
dren, will welcome “Parenthood and the 
Newer Psychology.” The author, who is 
a practising physician interested chiefly 
in children, found 
that the books avail- 
able to recommend 
to parents were un- 
necessarily difficult 
because of unfamil- 
iar terminology and 
because they placed 
too great an empha- 
sis upon the abnor- 
mal, And again, as 
one mother expressed 
it, “These books 
warn me of the ter- 
rible consequences 
of doing this and 
that wrong thing 

.; but they leave 
me quite at sea as to 
the right things I 
should do!” 

So Dr. Richard- 
son proceeded to put in book form some 
of the advice he had been giving par- 
ents, together with a clear explanation 
of underlying reasons. He could not 
help feeling “how appallingly ignorant 
most parents are of the ways of think- 
ing and feeling of their own children.” 
He writes, “Our job (as parents) is 
too compelling a one to allow of our 
sitting down and waiting for our diffi- 
culties to come upon us. If we do this, 
we know that they will overwhelm us.” 

“Parenthood and the Newer Psy- 
chology” should be a good introduction 
to the fundamental principles of psy- 
cho-analysis, and their practical appli- 
cation to the life of the child. The 
thoughtful parent may not be content 
with some of Dr. Richardson’s solu- 
tions, but will want to think still fur- 
ther into some of the problems he raises. 





“The Happy Child” 


This, however, need not detract from 
the value of the book in its own field, 
which is one of introduction and sim- 
plification. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 
200 pages. 


The Happy Child. 
Henry L. K. Shaw. 


“The Happy Child’’—a sequel to an 
earlier volume, “The Happy Baby’— 
consists like its predecessor of a series 
of articles originally written for The 
Delineator by some 
of the foremost au- 
* thorities on the 
health, training and 
education of chil 
dren. ‘The articles 
describe briefly, but 
in a simple and in- 
teresting manner, 
many of the factors 
concerned in the 
physical and mental 
development of 
children from two 
years onward. Nat 
urally only a few 
of the many problems 
can be dealt with in 
the space of one slim 
volume of but little 
more than one hun- 
dred pages, but the 
subjects are well selected and the ar- 
ticles are by writers of undoubted au- 
thority in their various fields. Thus 
the section on “Character Training and 
Personality Development” is written 
by Dr. Arnold Gesell and Angelo Patri, 
a happy combination of the academic 
and the popular which should appeal 
to all tastes and help every type of 
mother who is trying to guide her child 
through “the perilous years of early 
childhood.” 

In the section on “Dangerous Dis- 
eases of this Period” it is noteworthy 
that only those diseases are discussed 
in which the mother or guardian may 
play a part in prevention or even cure. 
Dr. Park’s article on diphtheria makes 
an urgent plea for greater use of the 
protective treatment against this disease, 
and the chapter on rickets is of real 


Edited by Dr. 


Dodd, Mead 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR PARENTS 


Concerning the Education 
of Children 


CHILDHOOD’S FEARS 

By G. F. Morton 
Parents interested in the diagnosis 
and treatment of maladjusted children 
will find here a most enlightening review 
of the basic concepts of sex, herd, in- 
feriority, self-preservation, and fear. 
The main thesis is to show that the root 
trouble in childhood is in the “inferior 
ity-fear complex’’ instead of in the 
Freudian ‘‘libido.”’ 

$1.80 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


By Leta S. Hollingworth 

This is an important contribution to a 
field of study which has remained un- 
touched until the past decade. It deals 
with the problem of the fortunate de- 
viate—the child of exceptional talent. 
Miss Hollingworth, expert in psy- 
chology, here presents the result of re- 
cent investigation in a_ stimulating 
analysis for parents. 

$2.00 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 

By Winifred Richmond 
This is an unusually sympathetic dis- 
cussion of normal and subnormal adoles- 
cence. Scientifically sound and extreme- 
ly readable, it should prove of great value 
in aiding the parent during this difficult 


period in the child's life. It discusses 
the various possible problems in a clear 
manner. $1.25 


PARENT, TEACHER, AND 
SCHOOL 
By M. E. Moore 


The author believes that public school 
education has become so closely con- 
nected with the home that it is highly 
necessary to create a body of literature 
of common interest to both parent and 
teacher. This volume expresses funda- 
mental and practical facts in such terms 
that they are readily recognizable. 
$2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CHILDHOOD 

By Naomi Norsworthy and Mary 

Theodora Whitley 
A descriptive study of children as differ- 
entiated from adults. Constant em- 
phasis is thrown on the physiological 
basis of the tendencies discussed. The 
analysis of instincts and responses here 
presented is a valuable help to a knowl- 
edge of child psychology. 

$1.80 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE 
GREAT CITY 

By Angelo Patri 
In a particularly human and intimate 
fashion, Mr. Patri writes of his own life 
from the very first day of his teaching 
career to that time when his youthful 
dreams and ideals were realized—at any 
rate in part. His encounters with child 
and parent described with humor and 
pathos, provide suggestions that are 
distinctly worth while. 

$1.60 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL 
THE PEOPLE 

By William Hawley Smith 
The status of your child in the educa- 
tional race is here shown in a most 
interesting presentation. The book dis- 
cusses the momentous problem of 


universal education. 
$1.60 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD 
By William H. Kilpatrick 
Dr. Kilpatrick shows that method asks 
the parent or teacher to manage the 
total situation confronting the child so 
as to call out the most and best of all 
his inner resources and to guide the en- 
suing experience sothe aggregate learning 
results of knowledge—attitudes, habits, 
and skills—shall be best. 
$2.00 


At all bookstores or our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ‘ 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 











interest as showing the enormous im- 
portance not merely of fresh air and 
simple food, but of direct sunlight and 
particular food constituents. 

Altogether it may be hoped that the 
book will help to render untrue in the 
future the remark of Artemus Ward’s— 
alluded to in Dr. Shaw’s preface—that 
the trouble with most parents is not 
their ignorance, but that they know so 
many things that “ain’t so.” Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1925. 


Concerning Parents—A Symposium 
on Present-day Parenthood. 


“Concerning Parents’ is concerned 
with parents and their job of parent- 
hood. Into this compact, inexpensive 
little volume are gathered the views of 
an imposing list of scientists and edu- 
cators, who have presented their inter- 
pretations of various aspects of child 
life and child guidance. Their papers, 
which are arranged in six groups, deal 
with many perplexing problems which 
confront the thoughtful parent: rela- 
tionships between family members; 
relationships between the family and 
the community; the functions of the 
father as well as of the mother in the 
present-day home; the importance of 
the early years of childhood, and the 
significance of the transition from 
childhood to youth and later adole- 
scence; newer ways in education and 
in discipline; and the uses of leisure 
and recreation. All these subjects are 
discussed in the light of modern scien- 
tific discoveries, translated into terms 
of their practical application to real 
situations. 

The book is a collection of papers 
presented at the National Conference 
on Modern Parenthood, held in the 
fall of 1925 under the auspices of the 
Child Study Association of America, in 
New York City. The diversity in style 
of presentation, as well as in the view- 
points of the various contributors, 
makes the book especially readable. 
Some of the writers and some of the 
subjects treated will be of particular 
interest to certain parents, some to 
others. The book has been prepared, to 
quote from the introduction, “in the in- 
terest of all those who are seeking to 
make their parenthood more _intelli- 
gent. . . . To them this book is dedi- 
cated, in the hope that it may suggest 
new ways of meeting their problems 
and fulfilling their responsibilities.” 
New Republic, Inc., 1926. 279 pages. 


Education and the Good Life. By 


Bertrand Russell. 


The father of two young children 
and at the same time one of the most 
progressive thinkers in England, Ber- 
trand Russell has written a book on 
education designed especially for par- 
ents. “The opinions of parents are im- 

(Continued on page 42) 





For your children’s 
sake 


-these books 


Oe YO 


EDUCATION 
and THE GOOD LIFE 
By Bertrand Russell 


“I call Mr. Bertrand Russell's 
book a fine contribution to the 
literature of education as re- 
ligion. "—John Dewey. 

** As one reads it one finds oneself 
instinctively ranking it with 
Rousseau, Locke and Spencer 


a child from twenty days to 
twenty years old is doing that 
child an injustice if he does not 
purchase and read this book and 
meditate on its precepts.” 

Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Sun 
gth Edition $2 


The Revolt of 
Modern Youth 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


“IT want everyone who deals 
directly or indirectly with the 
young, to read it at first hand. 
It has new ideas, new attitudes, 
new doubts and beliefs.”"—Dr. 
Daniel Bell Leary, noted Psy- 
chologist, University of Buffalo. 
“It is the most liberal, intelli- 
gent and generally sane book 
that ever yet appeared on this 
important and delicate subject. 
It should have serious considera- 
tion. The book is an achieve- 
ment in candor.’’"—William Allen 
White. 7th Edition. $3.c 


The Real Boy and 
The New School 


By A. E. Hamilton 


“Yes, you have written an in- 
teresting book—very interesting. 
You have more successfully turned 
the boy inside out than any author 
I have read. But what will teach- 
ers and parents do with these 
revelations, | wonder? Listen 
they may, but will they profit 
and act? I hope so. At all 
events, you have done your part, 
and | thank you for letting me 
read the book. ’—Edward W 
Bok. 2nd Edition. 2 §¢ 
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America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited By LUCY WHEELOCK 


Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
brary of the most carefully aleeied material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 
of just the rnght suggestions for games and occupations to 
answer adequately the cry of ““What can we do now, mother?” 
A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every 
child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
these five volumes. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 


volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at 
vour leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the nive V vlumes t The Kinder arte? Cah ir n’ H ar If rhe ire I t ist vVNhat 
I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving ther wit it obligatior r, if satisfa 
tory, I pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month hereafter for seven 1 tl 
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Books for Parents (cont'd) 
mensely important,” he says, “because, 
for lack of expert knowledge, parents 
are too often a drag on the best educa- 
tionists. If parents desire a good edu- 
cation for their children, there will, I 
am convinced, be no lack teachers 
willing and able to give it.” 

Mr. Russell begins by frankly fac- 
ing the present situation and some of 
its conflicts. While he is tolerant of 
prevailing opinions he is at the same 
time ready to state his own conclusions. 
He criticizes several of the great edu- 
cational systems on the score that they 
regard the pupils as means to an end 
rather than ends in themselves. ‘The 
teacher should love his children better 
than his State or his Church; other- 
wise he is not an ideal teacher,” says 
Mr. Russell. 

Coming to the subject matter of edu- 
cation, the writer declares that some 
qualities are desirable in a certain pro- 
portion of mankind, while others are 
desirable universally. Artists, men of 
science, administrators, ploughmen, 
millers and bakers obviously should 
have different types of specialized 
training. A woman who is to have the 
care of babies should have a certain 
amount of occupational training; other- 
wise her education need not differ from 
that of a man. The qualities that are 
universally desirable he names as 
vitality, courage, sensitiveness and in- 
telligence. 

The remainder of the book is devoted 
to concrete suggestions as how these 
ends are to be achieved. The sugges- 
tions are practical because they arise 
from actual experience, and sound be- 
cause the writer has taken the trouble 
to avail himself of the best thinking of 
modern psychologists and educators. 
Boni & Liveright, 1926. 319 pages. 


Other Books Received 


(Many of these books will be given an ex- 
tensive review later.) 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING RHYTHMIC. By 
Jo Pennington. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Our ENEMY THE CHILD. By Agnes de Lima. 
The New Republic 

THE REVOLT OF MODERN YoutTH. By Judge 
B. B. Lindsay. Boni & Liveright 

\RE PARENTS PEOPLE? By Alice Duer Miller 
Grosset & Dunlap. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND EpucaTIon. By Ernest 
R. Groves. Longmans, Green & Co 
MOTHERS AND BasrEes. By Muriel Wrinch 
T. C. & E. C. Jack, Ltd., London 

[THE YOUNG DELINQUENT. By Professor C 
Burt. University of London Press, Lon- 
don 

THE PRoBLEM CHILD IN ScHOOL. By Mary B 
Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. Joint 


Committee on Preventing Delinquency, 


New York City 


\rmost HumMAN. By R. M. Yerkes. The 


Century Company 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS. By Scott Nearing 
Thomas Seltzer : 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 
By Bird T. Baldwin. Appleton & Co. 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON CARE OF CHILDREN 
By Mary E. Bayley 
\IOTHER By E. F. Benson George H 

Doran Co 
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JOHN MARTIN’S 
BIG BOOK No. 10 


The outstanding American 
annual for children of 6 to 
10 years 


"em fat, lovable volume 


of more than 250 pages, every 








page with a picture, many of 
which are in two colors. 
Entertaining and instructive, 
it guides the child through a 
world of fact and _ story, 
biography, nature, 
science, poetry, Bible tales, 
A real treasure book of 
worth-while information and 


amusement. 


history, 


etc. 


cw 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 


coo 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Women at Home! 
Make *10 to ‘25a 

Week Decorating 

Gift Wares 


Shut your eyes and imagine the most 
delightful play work you’ve ever done 
even then it won’t be half so fascinating 
as this new art work, a 


wonderful income-hobby you can follow READ! 
without previous training a 









y ! To make man- 
size profits at home you need not be speci- 
ally gifted. You quickly learn to decorate 
parchment shades, palpaiwenen mirrors, 
candle sticks, baskets, table runners 
magazine racks, book ends, etc, National 
organization of home workers will teach 
you simple new method, furnish artist’s 
outfit without extra charge, and supply 
gift wares for decorating at lowest cost 
to members. You make big profits. 


F R E NEW BOOK ON 
DECORATING 
Fascinating new art--fascinat- 
ing new method -- amazingly painting things 
quick pay! Ideal for spare |and could have 
hours. Send 2c stamp today | sold loads more 
for attractive 32-page book | than I had. 
which gives full details of aul 
membership in Fireside Indus- 
tries. Many hints on home 
decoration. Write now, before 
you forget. Book is free! 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept.115-P, Adrian,Mich. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 

Sell for 10c a set. When sold snd us $3.00 and keer 

$2.00 for your premium. No Work—Just Fun. 
We trust you—until Christmas— if necessary 


St. Nicholas SeaiCo., Dept.499-C, Brookiyn,N. Y. 


Letters from 
members say: 


“*I made over 
$100 00 in three 
weeks."’ 
“*All my courage 
and confidence 
was gone and left 
me desolate, until 
saw the Fireside 
ad--it was a God- 
send and | am 
giad I joined!’’ 





have had ‘a 
wonderful time 


“‘Am getting al! 
and a | than | 
expected to out 
i Fireside 
course. I think 
it is great. The 
articles sell them- 
selves.’’ 














TRAINING THE TODDLER 








A PARENT'S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING 
By Mary G. Bonner. Funk & Wagnalls. 


PRACTICAL PARTIES By Ella Skeannon 
Bowles. The Woman's Press. 
THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE By 


Adolphe Armand Braun. B. T. 
Ltd., England. 

HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. By 
Dwight Chapin, M. D. E. P. 
& Co. 

CONCERNING PARENTS 
sociation. 


Batsford, 


Henry 
Dutton 


By Child Study As- 


By Elizabeth Cleve- 
land. J. B. Lippincott Co 
LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOI sy 
George A. Coe. University of Chicago Press 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. By Jessica G. 
Cosgrave. George H. Doran Co. 
CHARACTER, Conpuct Stupy. By William 
H. Cunningham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
How SHALL Country YounGc BE SERVED 
By H. Paul Douglas. Geo. H. Doran Co 
FroM INFANCY TO CHIDDHOOD. By Richard 
M. Smith. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book ON CHILD 
CARE AND PROTECTION. By Edward Fuller 
Longmans, Green & Co 
THE GANG AGE. By Paul 
The Macmillan Co. 
PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR YOUNG 
PEoPLE. By Charlotte G. Garrison. Charles 
Scribner's Sons 
CoLLecE. By Palmer Gavit 
& Co. 
WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD. By Dr 
Groves. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
PARENTS AND SEx EpucaTion. By Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. The American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Reilly & Lee Company 
THE REAL Boy AND THE NEW ScHoor. By 

E. E. Hamilton. Boni & Liveright. 
WHAT TO EAT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 
Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
How To FEED CHILDREN 


Hanly 


Furfey 


Harcourt, Brace 


Ernest R 


Edgar Guest 


Ho- 


sy Louis E 


gan. The Reader Pwhlications. 

MATED. By Wallace Irwin, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

THE PrE-ScHooL AGE. By Minnie Watson 


Kamm. Little, Brown & Co. 
FEEBELMINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 


AcE. By C. Paget Lapage, M.D. Long- 
mans, Green Co 
PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE. By Geo 


Mangold. The 
THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION 
Marchant (Editor ) 


Macmillan Co 
By Sir James 


Allen & Unwin, Eng- 


land 
MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CuiLp. By Lillien J. Martin. Harr Wag- 


ner Pub. Co. 

THE SCIENCE OF KEEPING YOUNG sy Al- 
fred W. McCann. George H. Doran Co 

GooD MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. By Elsie 
Cleveland and Theodora Mead Abel. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

CREATIVE YOUTH. By 
Doubleday Page & Co 

Books oF GoopwitL. WNat’l Prevention of 
War Committee, author and publisher 


Hughes Mearns 


Our CHILDREN. By M. V. O'Shea. Am 
Library Assn. 
INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 3y Prof 


H. A. Overstreet. The People’s Institute. 
ScHOOL AND HoME 3y Angelo Patri. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
UNDERSTANDING OuR CHILDREN. By Fred- 


erick Pierce. E. P. Dutton & Co 
THE Boy AND His FUTURE sy 

Ricciardi. Appleton & Co. 
SIMPLIFYING MOTHERHOOD. By 


Nic holas 


Frank H 


Richardson, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
RurAL ScHoor Metuops. By Ritter & 
Wilmarth. Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE PANCHATANTRA. By Arthur W. Ryder. 
The University of Chicago Press 

NurRsERY GumpE. By Louis W. Sauer. C. V 
Mosby Co., St. Louis 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Near Coffee 


Or Real Coffee Without 
the Caffeine? 


Many people can't drink coffee 
in the morning and omit at night 


Others must stint 

All because otf 
caffeine. Such people must choose between cereal 
coffee and Kaffee Hag. 

Kaffee Hag is pure coffee—a rare and delightful 
blend. So rich in flavor and aroma that the finest 
hotels now serve it. In countless homes it is the 
favorite brand. 

In Kaffee Hag the caffeine is removed. All the 
natural coffee flavor remains. A!! the delights intact. 
Caffeine has no taste or odor, so it is never missed. 
The most expert coffee tasters cannot discover its 
absence. 

But the result is coffee all may drink without a 
thought of harm. Children may enjoy tt. One may 
drink it at night and sleep. Someone in your home 
desires this coffee. It wins greatest favor with those 
hard to please. This coupon with a dime will bring a 
10-cup package. Clip so you won't forget. 


| 10 Cups 
for 10c 


1443 Davenport Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 


| NAFFEE 
| HAG 


| 

| 

| 

aah ain omy aepecivmnsaienemneinaenp-aiaiannenne 




















Stella D. Kisch 


JUNIOR SPORT SHOP, Inc. 
20 West 49th Street New York 


Telephone Bryant 5460 


Outfitters for School, Camps 
and Colleges 








White Lonsdak - A >| Poplin bloomers 

Jean Middy or / | blue or black 

unbleached drill | } Each $3.75 

No braid. 6 t | } 

20 years {| Flappers for 
Each $1.50 | e ee 

4 \ | Black sateen 

All wool serg {=/ iH Each $2.50 

bloomers, very ji if l Blue flannel 

full, blue, black / } 4\ Each $3.75 


6 to 20 years 


Each $4.50 (/ J 


Everything for the Girl Who 
Goes to School or Camp 
Send for Booklet C 


Sneaker 


\ pair $2.00 




















“ALL WORK AND 
NO PLAY MAKES 
JACK A DULL 
BOY” 


But He Need Not Be Dull If He 
Knows How To Play While 
He Works 


BOOKS THAT ARE THE 
KEY TO_THE SECRET 
YOUR WORKSHOP. By Edna Plimp- 


ton. Ill. $2.00 (Ages 6-8) 


A carpentry book, the first in the Work 

and Play Series, to be followed by a book 

on clay. 

GAMES FOR EVERY DAY. By 
Gabrielle Elliott and Arthur Forbush. 
Ill. (Children’s Classics Series) $1.75 
(Ages 8-12) 


Making play of work and work of play 





Here’s A Boy Who Knows the 
Secret of Work and Play 


CHARLIE AND THE SURPRISE 


HOUSE. $1.50 
CHARLIE AND HIS COAST 
GUARDS. $1.25 
CHARLIE AND HIS KITTEN 
TOPSY. Little Library) $1.00 
CHARLIE AND HIS PUPPY 
BINGO. $1.25 


Written and illustrated by Helen Hill 
and Violet Maxwell, 


Ages 6-3 


In these books Charlie learns how to 
build; how to enjoy the sea shore; all 
about fire engines and trafic laws, and 
Topsy and Bingo share in his work and 


play 


THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 








You can safely rely on all advertising appearing 





Books for 
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Reviewed by MARIAN CUTTER 
of the Children’s Bookshop, New York 


OOK friends! What parent does 
not desire them for his children? 


But with the opening of school 
come lessons and responsibilities that 
too often crowd out time for a boy or 
girl to read except what is required in 
connection with school work. This is 
a pity. At school, the pupil must be 
alert, keyed to a high pitch of mental 
effort. This is one reason why good 
outdoor exercise after school hours is 
necessary for every child. But he needs 
mental relaxation as well to relieve the 
nerve strain of the school curriculum. 
In a home where there is the companion- 
ship of books, and with his own card 
at the neighborhood library, a child 
will spend several hours a week brows- 
ing among books, learning and living 
through their pages, finding endless 
delight. The responsibility of the 
parent is not so much to see that the 
child reads this or that as it is to en- 
courage and guide him gently to a love 
of the best in literature. Building 
standards of taste must be a gradual 
process, and no two children are alike 
in their reactions. But all children 
can find friends among books. 

Only a few of the forthcoming fall 
publications for children have come to 
hand at the time of writing but among 
the most promising of these are: 


F ur to Seven Y ears 


Picture Folk Tales. By Valery Car- 
rick, 

Another group. of 
quaint animal folk 
tales telling how Mr. 
Leopard and Mr. Ram 
lived together until— 
the strangest thing hap- 
pened; how Mr. Crab 
played with his eyes 
and what Mr. Jaguar 
did about it and many 
more entertaining 
things. The illustra- 
tions are Mr. Carrick’s 
own humorous pictures 
and are abundant. 
Large clear type has 
been used so that chil- 
dren in the first grades 
can read the stories 
themselves. The sen- 
tences are simple and 
there is a frequent repe- 
tition of words. Those 
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“Skipping on fancy’s tiptoes. . . 
From Eliza and the Elves 


who know “Picture Tales from the 
Russian” by the same author will wel- 
come this new volume.—~Stokes. 


Winter at Cloverfield Farm. By 
Helen Fuller Orton. 

This is the fourth of the Cloverfield 
Farm stories. Beginning with a real 
old-fashioned country Thanksgiving, it 
runs through the winter activities at the 
Farm including bob-sled riding, be- 
ing snowbound and a “sugaring-off” in 
the snowy maple woods. These books 
are easy to read and always relate in 
simple narrative true incidents.—Stokes. 
Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. Milne. 

Everyone who enjoyed “When We 
Were Very Young” will look forward 
eagerly to this collection of stories and 
poems by the same author. Ernest H. 
Shepard has again made charming 
drawings to illustrate the book.—Dutton. 


J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan and Wendy. 
3y May Byron. 

“An Edition for Littlest People” with 
illustrations by Mabel Attwell. The 
simplified versions of the Peter Pan 
story for very little ch:ldren have been 
most unsatisfactory. Here, at last, is 
the story of the play retold in simple 
style which has the authorization and 
approval of its author, Sir James 
Barrie.— Scribner. 


Six to Nine Years Old 

Light Princess. By George Macdonald. 

This new edition of 
a loved story by a fa- 
vorite author is most 
welcome and it has il- 
lustrations by Dorothy 
Lathrop whose charm- 
ing fairy pictures help 
to make this little vol- 
ume a delightful addi- 
tion to the other popu- 
lar titles of ‘‘The Little 
Library.” —Macmillan. 


Fairies and Friends. 
By Rose Fyleman. 


Another book of fairy 
verse from the pen of 
the author who gave us 
“Fairies and Chim- 
neys.” These poems 
» have the fantasy and 
elfin humor of fairy- 


Macmillan land without the stur- 


in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
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dier qualities of magic and the gro- 
tesque. They are delicate and delight- 
ful and loved by children.—Doran. 


In the Beginning. By Eva Erleigh. 
The author states in the preface that 
it is her belief that the first conception 
of history to be presented to children 
should be one of the gradual develop- 
ment of man. With this thought in 
mind and the help of many drawings 
we are told in simple paragraphs the 
story of growth from the days of the 
Tree Dwellers to the expansion of 
Rome. There are only one hundred 
pages and the type is large so that at 
last we have a history for very young 
children that combines unity with 
brevity.—Doubleday, Page. 


Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. 
Lofting. 

“This new story will contain the 
Doctor’s amusing adventures with an 
animal theatrical troupe and_ the 
canary opera.”— Stokes. 


By Hugh 


Tales of Laughter. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 


A new ed'tion of one of the few 
collections of humorous stories for 
children with fitting illustrations by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. There are so 
few stories to make children laugh that 
this compilation in a more attractive 
form is very welcome.—Doubleday, 
Page. 


Eliza and the Elves. By Rachel 
Field. 

This is the kind of poetry that gives 
joy to its little readers “skipping on 
fancy’s tiptoes.” Delightfully illus- 
trated by Elizabeth MacKinstry.— 
Macmillan. 


Eight to Twelve Years Old 
Inger Johanne’s Lively Doings. By 
Emily Poulsson. 

This is a translation from the Nor- 
wegian of Dikken Zwilgmeyer. Inger 
is an active, original wholesome girl 
who through her naturalness brings out 
the amusing side of life in spite of the 
many difficulties involved.—Lothrop. 


Etiquette Junior. By Margery Clark. 

This is an attempt to meet adequately 
the many questions of social etiquette 
which confront a child when first he or 
she begins to enter as a guest homes 
other than his own.—Doubleday, Page. 


Ten Minutes by the Clock. By Alice 
C. D. Riley. 

There are still too few plays which 
children can give effectively. To meet 
this need The Drama League of Amer- 
ica has undertaken to publish a series 
of plays of which this is one of the 
first—Doran. 


Over Twelve Years Old 


Ship. By Cynthia 
(Continued on page 45) 


The Treasure 
Asquith. 
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REAL BOOKS FOR REAL 








MARGE 


Nelia Gardner White 
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CHILDREN 
By NELIA GARDNER WHITE 
ILLUSTRATED BY SUSAN JONES 


Cloth Binding, Each $1.50 


about an unusual family of children, 
two boys and two girls. 


The stories are 


realistic and yet simple, with all the joys and 
sorrows, the pangs and heart throbs of childhood. 
Through them runs a high note of character 
building that will leave a lasting impress on the 
young reader. 


MARY. The story of an unspoiled, unselfish little girl, her brothers and 
sister; their pluck and privations, their pleasures and poverty. One 
thrills with the mystery of the poor little rich boy and rejoices at the 
courage and patience that finally lets sunshine in on them all, 


MARGE. Marge, 


thoughtless and selfish, meets with an accident and 


through it discove rs what unselfishness and thought for others will do 
in the matter of bringing happiness into one’s own heart. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








7,000 Children’s Lives Saved! 


If the diphtheria death rate of thirty years ago had 
prevailed in New York City last year, more than 8,o0c 
children would have died from this disease instead of 660. 





 && 


Protect Your Child Against Diphtheria 


Write for free pamphlet * 


“99 


*‘\DIPHTHERIA—CURABLE AND PREVENTABLE” 


American Association for Medical Progress, Inc. 


A national lay organization to promote appreciation 


of the methods and discoveries of medical science 


370 Seventh Avenue 


New York City 











scriptions for the 4 people listed on attached sheet. 


Name... 


+} ae 





Enclosed is 


FREE! 


this decorative brown 
and gold embossed binder 


It is specially designed to hold the first 12 
issues of CHumpREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, and we are selling it to subscribers 
for $2. 


sending 4 one-year subscriptions to the 


Or you may secure it free by 
magazine. If you have not subscribed in- 
clude your own as one of the 4 

Send this coupon with your order to 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 





—_ TN 


$2 for Binder $10 for l-year sub- 


Send me Binder FREE 
Street 


State , 
1026-F 





The Magazine for Parents. 








Books for Parents 
and Children 


The Here and Now Story Book 
By Lucy Spracue MITCHELL 


“The very best stories for children 
that I have ever seen” is a fre- 
quent comment upon this’ book, 
which is even more than that. It 
sets forth the theory of really edu- 
cative story telling, building the 
story around the child’s immedi 
ate life, around the only things he 


can understand It is regarded as 
an exceptionally valuable book by 
leading educators $2.00. 


The Here and Now Primer 

Home from the Country 
Based on the vocabulary of a six- 
year-old child. The first story con- 
tains only forty words variously 


repeated Each later story adds 
about twenty words. The stories 
tell of a little city girl who has 
been to the country and of a 
neighbor’s boy who has been to 
the seashore 70 cents 

i) 





The most widely read of the new 
stories for children are certainly 
those of Christopher Robin and 
his bear 


Winnie-the-Pooh 


By A. A. MILNE 
Author of “When We Were Very 


Young.’ Price, $2.00. 
To be published early in October. 


Captain Sandman 


By Mirtam CLarRK Porter 

Author of “The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book.” “The Giant of 
Apple Pie Hill and other Pocket 
Stories.”’ 

Charming, imaginative stories for 
a little mind to go to sleep with. 
Illustrated by Sophia T. Balcom 
$2.00. Publication date: August 20, 


CAPTAIN 
SANDMAN 









LLUSTRATEL POTTER 


SOPHIA T BALCOM 


MIRIAM CLARK 











Exceptionally valuable is 


P 
Understanding our Children 
By FrepeRICK PIERc! 
A thoroughly competent psychol 
ogist’s analysis of the problems 
f parenthood as children grow to 
maturity $2.00 
Send for the new list of Dutton 
Books for Boys and Girls 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave. New York 














lous 


—=Dutonss 
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Books for Children (cont'd) 


A volume of all sorts and kinds of 
stories; some for big children, some 
for little children and some for mid- 
dling children. They have been writ- 
ten by writers well known in England 
to-day among whom are Walter de la 
Mare, Katharine Tynan, Hillaire Bel- 
loc, and others.—Scribner. 


The Alhambra. 

This edition in attractive form with 
illustrations by Warwick Goble will 
endear Spain to the hearts of its young 
readers.—M acmillan. 





It is to laugh! 
From Eliza and the Elves —Macmillan. 


Story of Mexico. By Helen Ward 
Banks. 

A complete story of Mexico which is 
based on Prescott’s “Conquest of Mex- 
ico.” In this volume the period prior 
to the conquest is covered and the later 
period is described.—Stokes. 


Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 
Lytton. 
An attractive new edition which has 


long been needed. 
‘ 2 


Other Books Received 


Poor Cecco. By Margery Williams Bianco. 
George H. Doran Co. 

A Curp’s History OF THE WortpD. By 
V. M. Hillyer. The Century Company 
TaLks To HicH ScHoor Boys. By John M 

Holmes. The Macmillan Co 

Tue GoLpEN Porcu. By William L. Hutch- 
inson. Longmans, Green & Co 

THE THREE Owts. By Anne Carroll Moore. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Tue TrreD TROLLEY Car. By Beth A. Retner 
Doubleday, Page & Co 

Gipsy NAN By Carroll Watson Rankin 
Henry Holt &% Company. 

Wuat HappENED IN THE ARK. By Kenneth 
M. Walker and Geoffrey M. Boumphrey 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Once Upon A TIME By A. A. Milne 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Deric IN MesA VERDE. By Deric Nusbaum 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

FATHER’S GONE A-WHALING By Alice 
Cushing Gardiner. Dowhbleday, Page & 
Co 

A Ripe on A Rockrnc-HOorRsE By Ray 
Garnett. FE. P. Dutton & Company 

PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH By C. M 
Bennett. E. P. Dutton & Company 














Has your little 
girl met Maida 


the most delight- 
ful companion a girl 
can have? 





By Inez Haynes Irwin 


MAIDA’S 


LITTLE SCHOOL 


This is the latest volume of 
the adventures of Maida 
Westabrook, an ideal com- 
panion for your young 
daughter (8 to 12). To- 
gether with her friends, in 
the club known as the Big 
Eight, Maida attends a dif- 
ferent kind of a school and 
not only learns wonderful 
things but has wonderful 
adventures. Seldom has a 
book for children combined 
education with enjoyment 
in such a practical and en- 
tertaining manner. $1.50 


MAIDA’S LITTLE 
SHOP 


Maida has already made friends 
with thousands of young readers. 
The story of her own little shop 
and of the friends she makes over 
the counter will not only interest 
children but will give them.an ex- 
cellent suggestion for one of the 
best of rainy-day games. $1.50 


MAIDA’S LITTLE 
HOUSE 


Here Maida sets up housekee ping. 
Together with the Big Eight she ts 
given a little house to take care of, 
to live in, and to run all her own. 
All the children need now is ad- 
venture and it comes with an ex- 
citing discovery ina cave. Don't 
let your child miss the happiness 


in each Maida Book. $1.50 


Ask your bookseller 


THE VIKING PRESS 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
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NOTE: 


EDITORIAL 


groups of parents interested in the study of child care and train- 
ing, for women’s clubs and parent-teacher associations. 


the study 


magazine. 


any group may be sure of a helpful meeting. 


Study for Parents,” 


ject. The price is 10c. 


| 
| 
program will be based on a leading article in this j 
By using the study program and the article — 


has been published containing suggestions on 

the best methods of organization for child study, how to make the * 
best use of these study programs, and a list of books on the sub- ~- 
Stamps or coins are accepted. 
Curpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., 


tudy Programs 


Prepared by The Child Study 
Association of 


America 


These programs are primarily for the use of 


Group Study h 
for 
Parents 


Each month 


poe 


“Group } 


A booklet, 


> ‘I 
Address HILDREN |} 


New York : . ; f 





Based on “Before Your Child Goes to School” 
by Dr. Helen T. Woolley, on pages, 8, 9, roand 11 


Points to Keep in Mind 


HAT the child learns at home 

when very young will help to 

make or mar his school career 
later on. 

The child is constantly forming 
habits; the parent can, to a large extent, 
guide him in forming those which will 
help rather than hinder him in his 
school life and in his other relations 
outside the home. 

The ways in which children learn to 
respond to others will affect their happy 
adjustment at school. 

The child who has been allowed to 
handle scissors, pencil, paint and cray- 
on at home will adapt himself to school 
work much more quickly because of 
this practice. 

The earlier the child’s training in 
self-reliance begins, the better prepared 


he will be to meet the demands of 
school life. 
Children learn easily the things 


which interest them and give them sat- 
isfaction; the parent and the teacher 
who get best results make the process 
of learning or habit-forming interesting 
and satisfying. 


Happy, well-directed activity is the 
secret of good behavior beth in the 
school and in the home. 

Outline of Discussion 
What can we expect the five-year-old 
to know and do? 

He should use handkerchief and 
toothbrush properly and cover his 


mouth when sneezing or coughing. 

He should eat without handling his 
food unnecessarily and without spilling 
liquids or dropping many crumbs. 

He should desire to come to school 
on time, to be careful of books and 
other supplies, and to obev the teacher 
or anyone else in authority. 


CHILDREN, 


At play he should be willing to en- 
gage in group activities, obey the rules 
of the group, and wait for his turn. 

He should be able to 
thing to do and to carry 
completion. 

He should obey the common rules of 
politeness (saying please, thank you, 


choose some- 
it through to 


goodbye, etc.), and perform simple 
errands. 
He should understand the use of 


pencil, paints, crayons, scissors, spade, 
saw, hammer. 

He should be able to put on and take 
off his clothes, rubbers and wraps; to 
tie his shoes and button his clothing. 

He should be willing to try new 
things and to have new experiences; 
he should be courageous rather than 
fearsome. 


these attitudes, habits and 
skills taught to the small child? 


The child learns through uninter- 
rupted practice of the habits to be es- 
tablished, coupled always with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in the accomplish- 
ment. 

Courtesy and thoughtfulness on the 
part of adults toward all members of 
the household (parents, children, serv- 
ants) are essential if the child 
develop these qualities. 

If the child is neither pampered nor 
repressed at home he will be able to 
adjust more happily away from home. 

The child who is allowed to experi- 
ment with materials in the home will 
be better equipped to meet new experi- 
ences in school than the child whose 
activity has been constantly checked 


for 


Mary spilled her milk at breakfast 
Her father scolded her and sent her from 
(Continued on page 48) 
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“Little Tordey the toi 


that is up to the standard of 


let-seat for baby 


the modern 


uth room and the scientific principles of 








SN AKE baby regular for the first 
e five years—and the habit will 
last a lifetime! “Little Toidey” will do 
it, too—easily ! Saves mother hours and 
hours of work and bother, saves baby 
days and days of fretfulness! 


Physicians and child specialists advocate 


that this training begin early—by the 
sixth week—and endorse “Little 
Toidey” as the up-to-date, scientifically- 


designed juvenile toilet, safe, comfortable 
and entirely sanitary. “Little Toidey™ 
fits any regular toilet 
seat. Locks quickly, au 4 weett so 
tomatically in place. LITTLE 
Folds compactly. Easily TONEY: 


carried Finished in Ss 
white, dainty pink OF Look forthis trade 
baby blue Pyroxylin. ‘a 
“Little Toidey™ is the 

ideal gift—novel, practical and ever 
helpful 

Ask for it at the better stores and 


plumbing shops—you'll know it by the 
bunnies on the back 


G\ Write fer our bocklet, 
\ “Make Bat yy Regular = 
\ 


say \_ It tells what authorities 
pw ak \ say the 


\ of early training to 
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future health 


JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc 
A. Mutter, Pre 
Fort Wayne, 


GERTRUDE 


Indiana 


Department A. 
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ave from $.45to $1.50 


by ordering your magazines at these 
special combination prices with 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 











for Parents . 


Child Life 

Christian Herald . 

Compton’s Pictured News- 
paper 

Cosmopolitan 

Delineator 

Etude Music Magazine . 

Golden Book 

Good Housekeeping 

Harpers Magazine 

Junior Home 

Ladies’ Home Journal . 

Life 

McCall’s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla . 

Nature Magazine . 

Open Road For Boys 

Pathfinder 





People’s Home Journal 
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Study Programs (cont'd) 


the room. What was he trying to teach 
her? Was she learning the lesson her 
father wanted her to when he scolded 
her and sent her from the room? Dis- 
cuss in what other ways he might have 
tried to accomplish his purpose and 
consider carefully the effect of each. 

John goes to bed at seven o’clock 
every night. A family outing will 
necessitate his staying up somewhat 
later. Should he be allowed to go or 
should he be excluded in order not to 
interrupt his good habit of going to 
bed ? 

Elizabeth, aged six, is forced, much 
against her will, to brush her teeth 
every night. Unless her father or mother 
“stands right over her” she will not do 
it. What can be done to help her ac- 
quire this habit willingly and_per- 
manently ? 


Suggested References 


ERNEST R. Groves, Wholesome Child- 

hood. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924, 
pp. 84, 104-105. 
Shows the important part interest 
plays in learning and in forming 
habits. The first five chapters of 
the book give excellent suggestions 
for the training of the child from 
birth to six years old. 


Wrtt1aAmM H. Ki_patrick, Newer As- 
pects of Discipline in “Concerning 
Parents.” The New Republic Co., 
1926. 

A noted educator looks at disci- 
pline from a new point of view. 


SmonreE M. GRvuENBERG, Sons and 
Daughters. Holt, 1916, pp. 172-175. 


Ernest H. Appott, On the Training 
of Parents. Houghton Mifflin, 1908, 
> SF 
Deals with the importance of regu- 
larity in establishing good dis- 
cipline. 


LILLIEN MAarTIN and CLARE DE 
GrucHuy, Mental Training for the 
Pre-School Age, pp. 34-43. Harr 
Wagner Co., 1923. 

A suggested schedule for training 
in desirable habits. 


Available Pamphlets 


WiL_L1AM HEARD KILpaAtricK, Habit 
Child Study Association of America, 
Inc., 509 West 121st St., New York 
City. Price 10c. 


CEcILE PILPLE, Obedience. Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 
509 West 121st St., New York City. 
Price 10c. 


Rutu ANpRus, A Tentative Inventory 
of Habits of Children from 2 to 4 
Years of Age. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. Price 25c. 
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AGNES L. RoceErs, A Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits (5 to 6 years). Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Price 30c. 


Next Month 


The Study Program for next month 
will be based upon Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick’s article, New Ideas on Dis- 
cipline Supplant Old Methods of Pun- 
ishment, which will appear in the No- 
vember issue of CHILDREN. 


Other Books Received 
(Continued from page 43) 

THE NormMat Diet. By W. D. Sansum. 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis 

SPONTANEOUS AND SUPERVISED PLAY IN 
CHILDHOOD. By Alice Corbin Sies. The 
Macmillan Co. 

THE FAMILY AND Its MEMBERS. By Anne 
Garlin Spencer. Lippincott & Co 

THE EDUCATION OF THE MODERN Boy 
David M. Little (Editor). Small, May- 
nard é& Co. 

EDUCATION Moves AHEAD. By Eugene R 
Smith. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Every TEACHER’S ProsLeMs. By William 
E. Stark. American Book Company. 

CHILDREN’S READING. By Lewis M. Terman 
ind Margaret Lima. Appleton & Co 

PsYCHOLOGY FOR CHIZD TRAINING By 
Arland D. Weeks. Appleton & Co 

GETTING READY TO BE A MOTHER. By Caro- 
lyn Conant Van Blarcom. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

YoutH IN CONFLICT By Miriam Van 
Waters, New Republic, Inc 

THE Susconscious SELF. By Louis Wald- 
stein. Charles Scribner's Sons 

FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION. By C. E. A 
Winslow. E. P. Dutton & Co 

THE Decroty Crass. By Amelie Hamaide 
E. P. Dutton & Co 


Noteworthy Pamphlets 


Answering Children’s Questions: Sex Edu- 
cation. By Cecile Pilpel. Child Study 
Association of America, Inc., 509 W. 12!st 
Street, New York City Price, 10« 
How to meet the curiosity of little chil- 
dren, especially in regard to sex. 
The Health Training of the Pre-School 
Child. By Sidonie M. Gruenberg. Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 509 W 
12Ist St.. New York City. Price 10c 
Shows that, besides having a knowledge 
of diet and rules of health, the mother 
nust understand the child’s psychology 
Imagination. By Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 
509 W. 121st St., New York City. Price 10c 
The importance of make-believe in the 
life of the child and how it can be dis- 
tinguished from untruthfulness 
Habit Training for Children. By D. A 
Thon M.D Massachusetts Division of 
Mental Hygiene, Boston, Mass. Price 10 
Questions and answers which will help 
parents to meet some of the typical diffi- 
culties of childhood 
Child Management. By D. A. Thom, M.D 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. Publication No. 
143. Price 5 
A Government bulletin which deals with 
the mental hygiene of childhood as pre- 
ceding bulletins have dealt with the 
physical hygiene 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits. By Agnes 
L. Rogers. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Price 30c 
Tells the mother and the teacher what 
habits are desirable for the child who 
is just starting in school 
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here’s an extra $1002 
for the treasury , 


Vv WwW 
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HE more active you are as an organization the more 

money you need to finance your activities—a sometimes 

perplexing circle is it not? And, of course, your members 
can not be expected to pay for all the necessary extras in dues. 
So we've taken this two-column space here to suggest a plan 
that will, we almost promise, produce for you all the extra 
money you need. 

Ww 


There is a best time for everything—and right now is the best 
possible time for profiting by the wholesale interest mothers and 
fathers are taking in all the new information relating to child 
health, education, psychology and moral training. CHIL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, has come into being just be- 
cause of that great interest. And your organization can wisely 
seize this opportunity, too, for raising the money you need. 


vW 


This is the first issue of CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
Practically every mother and father, teacher and doctor in your 
community is going to want it. But few have as yet sent in 
their subscriptions. As an organization with prestige in the 
community, several ways are open to you for co-operating with 
us in gathering in those subscriptions. And we shall be only 
too happy to turn into your treasury a generous part of the pay- 
ment received for each subscription for which your organization 
is in any way responsible. 


Use the coupon below to send for a copy of the 
leaflet *“‘Easy Ways to Raise Money” for Parent 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs, Church 
Societies, Day Nurseries, Play Grounds, School 
Funds, Child Study Groups, Kindergartens, 
Charities, etc. It tells briefly of three different 
plans for co-operating with us to raise the ex- 
tra money you can put to such excellent ad- 
vantage in your work. 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me, please, a copy of the leaflet “Easy Ways to 
Raise Money.” 


Name 
Street 


City eae State 
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The way 
Children 


love 
to eat 
vegetables ! 


don’t ‘“‘like”’ 


So many children 


vegetables! But—here’s a way t 


serve them that will make any 


chila clean the plate and ask for 


more! “Perfection Salad” 


it— made _ with 
vegetables and 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
licious and nutritious 
usual recipe for giving the family 
food they ought to eat in a way 


they will love to eat it: 


(Recipe for Perfection Salad) 
(Six Servings) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
»2 Cup ¢ old water 
2 cup mild vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
2 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cup cabbage, finely shredded 
2 cups celery, cut in small pieces 
2 pimentoes, cut in small pieces, or 4 cur 
sweet red or green peppers 


2 Cup sugar 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
Add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling water 
sugar, and salt. Strain, and when mixture 
begins to stiffen, add remaining ingre 
dients. Turn into i 
cold water, and chill 
lettuce or endive 

naise dressing, rc 


Remove to bed 


we call 
strength-giving 
health-building 
It's de- 


it's an un- 


mold, first dipped in 
of 
Garnish with mayon- 


it in cubes, and serve 


in cases made of red or green peppers, or 


turn into molds lined with canned pimen 


j 


toes 
A delicious accompaniment to cold 
sliced chicken or veal 





SPARKLING 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’ 


FREE-Helpful Books for Busy 
Vomen 

When you must decide quickly on a specia 
wr you have left-ove 
fruits, vegetables and meats which 

ild like to serve deliciously; or you re 
juire something different for a children 
arty or holiday celebration—you 1 fine 
very problem solved in Mrs. Kn 
recipe books—sent free for your er 
name and 4c tor postage 


dessert or salad; 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO 


103 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. ¥ 
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Both packages ntain the same quantit 
and quality of plain Sparkling Granulated 
Gelatwne, but the “‘Acidulated” pacrage 

im it an extra envelope of lemon flave 
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Our 


Contemporaries 


Say Their 


Word 


S 


By Clara Elsene Peck 


Noteworthy Paragraphs About Children 


Gathered from 


66 HOULD Mothers Have Ca- 
reers?”’ is a subject that is al- 
ways bound to start violent 

discussion. The World Tomorrow de- 

votes a recent issue to a discussion of 

the modern home. ‘What constitutes a 

home?” asks Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

in the opening article, and then an- 
swers it with this statement: 

“Any relationship which, for the peo- 
ple involved, comes as near as humanly 
possible to provide everybody in it 
with the best background for his health- 
ful growth and activity. 

“We are foolish when we tell mar- 
ried people, “The wife should have a 
profession,’ or, “The wife and mother 
should not have a profession,’ or ‘Co- 
operative housekeeping is the only so- 
lution,’ or, ‘Absolute privacy is the 
essence of home-making.’ But we 
might be very useful if we cried with 
real ardor and enthusiasm, ‘There is 
nothing more worth while than to keep 
family relations adjusted truly and 
finely,’ and, ‘It can be done! It can be 
done! If you don’t succeed with one 
arrangement, try another. But don’t 
lose heart, and don’t accept the medi- 
ocre, and don’t confuse externals with 
essentials.’ ” 


Quality and Quantity in Home- 
making 

& the same publication Mary Ross, 
mother, and one of the editors of 

The Survey, takes up the question of 
quality versus quant ty in homemaking: 
“Much of the mixup concerning the 
need for mothers on 24-hour duty in the 
home seems to me traceable to a con- 
fusion in rating the quantity of a rela- 
tionship above its quality. Few people 
would argue that a husband and wife 
who love each other must spend all 
their days together as proof or assur- 
ance of it; few also would rate the 
childhood influence of their father and 
their mother according to the amount 
of time which each parent spent in the 
house. There is a special joy and a 
special value in the shouts of glee 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described, 


Varied Sources 


which go up when mother enters the 
front door at night after a day’s work 
elsewhere, or in the arrival of a red- 
letter Sunday or holiday, which is quite 
in contrast to the peevish hour which 
often comes between supper and bed- 
time in a househoid which has been 
turned in on itself all day. Even the 
best of families do not escape boredom 
or irritation or over-stimulation from 
unbroken association with themselves.” 


Luxury and Crime 
PEAKING of “The Rising Tide of 


Crime,’ Lawrence Veiller in the 
World’s Work has this to say: 

“The real explanation for much of 
the crime that exists is to be found in 
the increasing luxury of people, the dis- 
inclination of the present generation to 
exert themselves in honest industry and 
the constant need that youth has at the 
present time for money. 

“Brought up in a school that has 
taught him that his own desires, his 
own wishes, his own pleasures, are the 
be-all and the end-all of existence, he 
finds it difficult to adjust himself to the 
situation. It seems to him to be much 
easier to buy a pistol through the mails, 
and hold up a few individuals and get 
the money he wants (more quickly and 
easily) than to work eight hours a day 
for wages that are just enough barely to 
support himself, with no margin for the 
luxuries that the present generation 
seems to think are essential.” 


Tolerant Childhood 


HE third grade of a school in a 

well-to-do suburb elected its class 
officers the other day. All the teacher 
said was that she thought they should 
choose the two who, in the eyes of the 
children themselves, were doing the best 
work. And when the ballots were 
counted it appeared that these young 
Americans, ranging in age from seven 
to ten years, had elected as president a 
Japanese girl, and as secretary a Jew- 
ish boy. 
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Our Contemporaries (cont'd) 


“Racial and religious prejudices are 
not instinctive; they have to be learned 
as we grow up, more’s the pity. The 
natural mind, as seen in a child, is es- 
sentially honest, fair and tolerant.”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 





Killing With Kindness 
¢¢] T is all right to love children—in- 

deed, most essential and natural 
and unavoidable—but they can _ be 
‘loved’ too much, and exterminated by 
‘love,’ as the Emperor penguins are ex- 
terminating their race by sitting on the 
young ones until they suffocate, instead 
of letting them get plenty of Arctic 
atmosphere.”—-EDWARD YEOMANS, in 
the Progressive Education Quarterly. 


The Child Is Lost in the Schism 
HETHER our children should 


have religious education, and 
whether it should be part of the school 
curriculum, is a question uppermost in 
the minds of great numbers of thinking 
people to-day. Professor Luther A. 
Weigle, of Yale, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Education, is quoted in The 
Literary Digest as saying that it is in 
the name of religion that the public 
schools have been alraost stripped of re- 
ligious instruction, and that “adherents 
of all faiths have been far more con- 
cerned to see to it that the public 
schools should not contain any element 
inconsistent with their particular be- 
liefs and practices than they have been 
concerned to conserve in these schools 
the great fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and morals upon which they all 
agree.... It is because we have held 
our different religious views and prac- 
tices in so jealous, divisive and partisan 
a fashion that the State has been obliged 
to withdraw religion from the curricu- 
lum and program of its schools. 

“Let the various religious bodies 
agree on an educational policy with re- 
spect to their own teaching work ..... 
Let them do their share of the educa- 
tion of children in a way that merits 
recognition, and a fit measure of 
recognition will certainly follow.” 


A Misused Talent Comes to 
Roost! 


“A a disturber of interior peace, a 
misused talent can be quite as 
injurious as a Freudian complex. Prob- 
ably as many reputable citizens are 
suffering from one as from the other, 
only to be released by realizing that the 
education of even an unwanted talent 
is the only way to make sure that it 
will not, in the end, prove an obstacle 
to a successful life adjustment.”— 
Mary AusTIN, in Everyman’s Genius. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Sack Suit 

















Individuality 


The individualism of children encourages individuality of dress. 


For nearly half a century we have clothed the children of the 
be t known families in America. At the leading city schools and 
preparatory schools for young gentlemen, and the select schools 
for girls and young ladies, our productions and importations from 
the famous makers and outfitters of London and Paris are ac- 
cepted without question as authoritative and correct. 


The success and prestige that we enjoy have come as a natural 
tribute to our early recognition of the importance of individuality 
in children’s clothing. 


If you wish to consult us as to the correct apparel 
for your children, we shall be glad to have you 
confer with our Advisory Section B. If it 1s not 
conventent for you to call in person, samples and 
suggestions will be sent upon request. 


DE PINNA 


Advisory Section B 


Fifth Avenue at 50th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Do You Know 
a Problem 


Child? 


Asa parent or guardian, a teacher, 
a social worker, a judge or as just 
a good friend you are perhaps in- 
terested in some perplexing child 
who won't play or work with his 
comrades; who appears indifferent to 
the good opinion of others or over- 
eager for it; who insists on posing in 
the limelight or withdrawing from 
it into the shadows; who runs too 
far ahead of his schoolmates or falls 
too far behind them for his pace to 
be reconciled with theirs; who 
makes himself a storm-center by 
lying, stealing or sex irregularities. 


These are the children most likely 
to provide the future crop of social 
failures, delinquents and offenders. 
They need timely scientific study 
and sympathetic help rather than 
blind punishment. 


Here are two books which tell 
the story of a score of such children 
who received the right kind of 
treatment. 


The Problem Child in School 


Narratives from case records of visiting 
teachers, by Mary B. Sayles. Though 
written in popular style the book presents 
none the less accurately and scientifically 
the problems of particular children in 
trouble, with their individual home and 
e school backgrounds, and describes the 
methods used in the effort to straighten 
out their difficulties. Howard W. Nudd 
contributes a chapter, summarizing the 
historical development and educational 
philosophy of the visiting teacher move- 
ment. 288 pages $1 


Three Problem Children 


Narratives from a child guidance clinic. 
Stories of three children studied and 
helped at the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, the psychiatric clinic of the 
New York School of Social Work. Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Morrison of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago contributes a discussion 
of the educational aspects of these cases. 
146 pages $1.0 








These and other books and pamphlets 
relating to the work of visiting teachers and 
child guidance clinics are issued under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth Fund Pro- 
gram for the Prevention of Delinquency and 
j her af 


distributed at cost the 


Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency 


50 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Our Contemporaries (cont'd) 


Why Children Sometimes Have 
Stupid Parents 


HO has not wondered at the se- 

lection of wives men make? 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, in The 
American Mercury, does a clever bit of 
illumination on that topic. 

“A well-trained moron boy, who has 
enough of a way with him to get a 
smart girl to marry him, is often in 
clover. His little shop is run well, his 
wife sees to it that he has his tobacco 
and that his dinners are good. She 
brings up the children and there is 
nothing left for him to do but to praise 
her in the city gates. Also an intelligent 
man with a moron wife can get along 
pretty well if she has learned good 
manners at boarding-school, and he has 
enough money to pay her debts. Un- 
fortunately, both will get into diffi- 
culties with their children. Nature 
slipped when she made an intelligent 
mother a necessity for successful chil- 
dren, and yet allowed so many men to 
be attracted by defective mates. The 
fact that the dull girl cannot realize 
how dull she is, and that the ineffective 
father cannot know how little to blame 
he is for his failures, makes the 
ensuing catastrophes no less pathetic. 
On the contrary, their profuse excuses, 
their stories so wide of the point, the 
miscellaneous and irrelevant conversa- 
tions, their fate always dogging them, 
but never understood, provide all the 
essentials of tragedy, for the comic 
is never absent.” 


Useful Tasks 

a spite of all we have learned 

about children there are still 
some folk who believe that it is a crime 
against childhood to set a child a useful 
task and hold him to it. I think it is a 
crime to set him a task that gets no- 
where, that serves no one. Teach chil- 
dren to be useful and they will be hap- 
py and intelligent.”—ANGELO PatTRI, 
in the New York Evening Post. 





Save This Issue! 
COMPLETE file of this maga- 
zine will constitute an invalua- 

ble reference on every phase of the 

care and training of children. You 
will want to consult it frequently as 
your children grow up and present 
new problems. Articles which may 
not interest you just now because 
your children are too young, will be 

a great help to you in a few years. 

Save your issues of this magazine 

from the beginning. Indexes will be 

supplied every year. Attractive bind- 
ers for a year’s issues are available. 
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It is still not too late to be 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBER 


C(QMREN CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, sent out its first 
notice of publication six months ago subscriptions began 
pouring in from people all over the country eager to join with 


the famous group of educators, 


doctors, psycholegists and child 


specialists who are bringing out this long-needed magazine. In 
appreciation of their confidence and support we have placed their 
names on our Charter Subscription List and offered them a special 
price reduction on a long-term subscription to the magazine— 


3, years for just $5 


Coming in November 


Hendrik Willem van Loon 

the Truth and the Child,”’ he 
adds z<st to his provocative comments with 
a series of his own whimsical drawings. 


In “‘hlistory, 


James E. West 


‘Building Family Friendships"’ is the Chief 
Boy Scout's title for a mes ssage directed 
particularly to fathers of lusty lads 


‘‘New Methods of Discipline”’ 


A sane and timely article by Dr. Wm 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Coming in December 


‘*Keeping the Child Spirit 
in Christmas”’ 


Clara D. Pierson tells how to simplify the 
holiday plans that each child may play 
his joyous part in them 


Saily Lucas Jean 


This well-known consultant in child health 
asks helpfully: ‘“‘Are Your Children as 
Healthy as Children Can Be 2" 


‘*How Can I Make My Child 
Unselfish?”’ 


Not through your own example, says 
Mary Haviland, but through practicing 
unselfishness in various ways she suggests 


e 


a saving of $2.50. 


saving of $2.50 is equiva- 

lent to one whole year of 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, free! 


Since this is perhaps your first knowledge of the 
new magazine it is only fair that we give you 
the same chance others have had. So if you will 
send us your name before the second issue of 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, appears 
(October 25th) we shall be happy to add it to 
our still growing list of Charter Subscribers at 
the same money-saving rate we have been offer- 
ing during the summer months. 


We cannot continue to offer the magazine at so 
low arate after the end of thisfirst month. Bear 
this in mind, please, and if you want to subscribe 
at this $2.50 saving, make out your order on the 
coupon below and mail it at once. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
New York, N. Y. 


353 Fourth Ave., 
Enter my name on your list, please, to receive CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, tor the length of time I have 
checked below. I enclose $ in payment 
}CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION 


Saving $2.50 


[JREGULAR RATE 


3 years for $5- 1 year for $2.50 


Name . 
Street 
City insane ave hiss Se ndash State......++ 
Regular Annual Subscription Price, U. S. $2.50; Foreign Countries, $3 


1026-A 
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